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NEW TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
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Just Ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, Price 28. 


THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricnarp Dowie, Author of “ The “a 


Mystery of Killard,” “ The Sport of Fi ate,” “Sweet Inisfail,” ** Under St. Paul’ ’ &e. 





Now Ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, Price 28. 
THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricnarpv Dowiiye, Author 


of ** The Weird Sisters,” ‘* Tempest Tossed,” * The Sport of Fate,” &c. 





Now Ready, in Illust cated Wrapper, Price 2s, 
A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL: A Story of Lake Lancashire. 


By Tueo Gtrt, Author of ‘ Pretty Miss Bellew,’ ” “True to Her Trust, ” &e. 





Now Realy, in Tlustr ated Wrapper, Price 2°. 
WHAT YOU WILL. Edited by T. W. Davipson, and containing con- 


taining Contributions by Epwarp Oxsnrorp, Cectt Lorraine, C. A. KENDALL, WARNELL 
Denton, and T. W. Davipson. 


Now Ready, Price Qs, 
FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “Jennie of the 
Prince’s,” ** Nell—On and Off the Stage,” &c. 


Now Ready, Price 2s. 











VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. By Tueo Girt, Author of “A 


Matter-of-Fact Girl,” “ Pretty Miss Baie,’ > * True to Her Trust,” &c. 


IN ONE VOL., CROWN 8vo. 


en hl th ite i ies 


“WILFRED AND MARION.” 


A Drama in five Acts. 


BY 


EVAN ALEANDER. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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NOW READY, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. — PRICE 7/6. 


WILDFIRE: 


A Collection of Erratic Essays, 
BY 


CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 
In One Vol. Crown 8vo, 





“ We have nothing but praise for Mr, Dunphie’s essays; and so few readable essays have been published 
of late, that these ought to be widely read, and should become universally popular.”—Zra, 


“When once taken up, no one can put down without reading them steadily from beginning to end.” 
— Pictorial World. 





Now Ready, Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 7/6. 


TINY TRAVELS, 


J. ASHBY STERRY, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Tue Ssurtiecock Papers,” &c. 


In One Vol. Crown 8vo. 


** The fascination of “ Tiny Travels,” 1s one that is given to few writers to create by work of so unpretending 
a chatacter.”— Morning Advertiser. 


Now Ready, By the late Frank Buckland. 
FISH -HATCHING, 


AND THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF FISH. 
BY 











FRANK BUCKLAND, M.A. M.R.C.S., F.ZS, &C. 
With Five Illustrations. In One Vol. Crown 8vo. 
PRICE 5- 
ALSO 


MANUAL OF SALMON AND TROUT HATCHING; 


or, an Explanation of the Fish-hatching Apparatus at the Royal] Horticultural Gardens, 
the South Kensington Museum, Zoological Gardens, &c., 
BY * 
FRANK BUCKLAND, M.A., M.R.C.S., F.Z.S., &c. 


PRICE 6d. 


'HOLLOWAYS YINRSY) THE GREATEST WONDER 


OF MODERN TIMES, 

These -Jamous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothmyly, 
on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or 0.4 and a fine Medicine for Children if reduced to a powder. To the Emigrant, 
Weavaller. deldier, and Sailor. they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 
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Now ready int one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
28. 6°. ; paper covers, |§- 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS, 


Upwards ot Two Hundred of the most approved 


Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


BY 


LEO ENCEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





“Those who need a tonic during the 
present sultry weather cannot do better 
than make their selection from the insinuat- 
ing beverages enumerated in the present 
work,” — Court Journal. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8) CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 





KEARSLEY’S 
WIDOW WELCH’S FEMALE PILLS 
have a reputation of 98 years, and are the ac- 
knowledged leading remedy for all Female 
complaints. They contain no drug that can 
sibly act deleteriously, and consequently 
em the approval of the medical profession, 


TESTIMONIALS, 
1790. 


Wednesday Morn, April 218t, A wh 

Miss Rash, of Stamford Street, Surrey Side of k- 
friars Bridge, having experienced great benefit from 
Welch's Pills, wishes to send a box to Elizabeth Cane, 
of the Parish of Heckfield, Hants, who seems to have 
nearly the same complaint, and applies to Mr, Kearsley 


for a box. 
1884. 
Tottenham, 20th February, 1884. 
I am very pleased to tell you that the pills have 
already taken the desired effect on the young person for 
whom Isent. She has only taken them a few nights 
Other remedies have been tried for some time witheus 


avail 
Iam, Madam, Yours obliged 
To MRS. KEARSLEY. A. 0, © 


LLLP LLLP 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AND OF THE PROPRIETOR'S AGENTS, 


SANGER & SONS, 489, Oxroro ST., Lonoon, 
Price 2/9 per box ; or by post, 34 stamps, 


HE 0 ENUINE Widow Welch's Pills are 
THE ONLY, genu paper, and bear the name of 


KEARSLEY. 


MADAM, 


e. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


One Vol. 


DAINTY 


Crown 8svo. 


COLD SCRAPS 


MADE INTO 
DISHES. 


BY A LADY HELP. 


“An excellent little manual of cookery.”—Sunday Times. 
“ Will prove a handy supplement to the ordinary cookery book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible form.”— 


City Press, 


“We can heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.” — Court Journal. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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Wr. B. L. FARJEON'S CHRISTMAS’ STORIES. 


NOW READY, 
Profusely Illustrated. Price One Shilling each. 
























“ Few living writers know the lower classes so well, or can describe them so 
graphically and pathetically."—British Quarterty Review. 








LITTLE MAKE-BELIEVE—1883. 
BELLS OF PENRAVEN—1879. 


* All we need say further on the subject is to record our conviction that it is the best story 
the author has written, and we anticipate that the demand for it will be enormous.”—Era. 


THE MYSTERY OF ROARING MEG—1878. 


** More strongly than any other writer, Mr. Farjeon creates in the hearts of his readers a 
deep and abiding sympathy with the characters of his creation. By subtle touches, full of 
pathos, he makes the heart beat in responsive sympathy with the laughter or the tears of his 
actors,”— Weekly Times. 


SOLOMON ISAACS—1877. 


** Every family will be the better by this story being read aloud in it at Christmas time.”— 
Christian Life.” 

** Mr, Farjeon has surpassed himself. ‘Solomon Isaacs’ is, to our mind, one of the happiest 
of the Christmas stories that have come from his pen. Mr. Farjeon could not have chosen a 
higher type for his Christmas idyll than that of the gentle, modest, merciful Jewess.”—Lloyd’s 
Weekly London Newspaper. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW—187a. 


‘“* The rich and poetic setting of the story will delight all who remember that the Gospel was 
announced as glad news to wearied and struggling humanity.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


AN ISLAND PEARL—1875. 


** Unapproachable in the art of combining sensation and pathos, strength of situation and 
softness of sentiment, Mr. Farjeon is surely one of the most effective of hving word-painters.”— 
The Hour. 


KING OF NO-LAND—1874. 


*“*We have had nothing approaching the ‘King of No-Land’ since the author of the 
‘Chimes’ shuffled off this mortal coil.”— Weekly Times. 


GOLDEN GRAIN--1873. 


“Mr, Farjeon keeps hold of our sympathies by never letting go the bright thread of 
sentiment, poetry, and virtue, which is wrought into the lowliest and almost the worst life.”— y 
British Quarterly Review. 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES—1872. 


**Charles Dickens was the founder of Christmas stories, with his ‘ Christmas Carol, 
‘Chimes,’ and ‘Cricket on the Hearth;’ and it would almost seem that Mr. Farjeon is 
destined to bring them back again to the form in which they commenced,”.—Standard. 


BLADE-O’-GRASS— 1871. 


**Such a story as should ring through English ears from land’s end to !and’s end.”—The 
Watchman and Wesleyan Advertiser, 
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NEW WORKS BY MISS LILY TINSLBY. 


A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 


By Lily ‘'Tinsley, 


Author of “‘Cousin Dick,” ‘* The Little Witness,” ‘‘ At the Cross Roads,” “‘ Blackwater Towers,” 
** In the Ring,” &c. 6 


“ The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss Tinsley has prepared for them in 
‘A Woman’s Revenge,’ her latest work.”—Morning Post. 

“Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the tortuosities of a woman's 
vengeance. ’’— Atheneeuin, 

‘*This young authoress handles the tale of terror with a firm hand, and sustains the interest down to the last 
Chapter...... ‘A Woman’s Revenge ’ will be welcomed as a forcible addition to the list of thrilling novels which 
have been recently published.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ That the writer possesses considerable power of description is evidenced by the vivid pictures we find here 
presented..... A careful perusal of the two volumes will be attended with considerable pleasure.”—John Bull. 

** It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they know something of the ways of 
women.”’—Court Journal. - 


Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling. 


COUSIN DICK. 


BY LILY TINSLEY, 


Author of **A Woman’s Revenge,” &c. 


“ Besides being a bright and attractive story, ‘Cousin Dick ’ contains certain thrilling elements that lift the 
tale out of the ordinary category of such works. The chief incidents stand out clearly, the incidents are skilfully  ~ 
worked up, and the result is a thorougily interesting and entertaining romance.”—Lioyd’s, 

“The story is charmingly told, and the interest in the characters kept up to the end.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘ This is an exceedingly racy and interesting story, and we are sure it will have a large number of readers if 
its merits are made known. ‘The characters depicted in the tale are true to life, and yet are seldom described in so 
realistic and charming a style, and we heartily recommend its perusal.""—Accrington Gazette. 


































Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling. 


THE LITTLE WITNESS. 


By LILY TINSLEY, 
Author of *‘ Cousin Dick,” ** In the Ring,” &c. 


MISS LILY TINSLEY’S CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. i. 


“AT THE CROSS ROADS” 


IN PROLOGUE AND TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
An Original Christmas Story, By LILY TINSLEY, 
Author of ** Shadows,” ‘* The Wrecker’s Daughter,” ‘** Cousin Dick,” &c., &e. 
With Illustrations by MINNIE TINSLEY. 


*** At the Cross Roads ’—the Christmas number of ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine '—is a vigorous, well-told story, by 
Miss Lily Tinsley. It is a work full of interest.”—Liloyd’s Weekly. 























Also now ready, price One Shilling. s 
“BLACK W ATER TOW ERS,’’ : ¥ 
IN PROLOGUE AND ELEVEN CHAPTERS. } 


An Original Christmas Story, By LILY TINSLEY, 
Author of “A Woman's Revenge,” ‘ Cousin Dick,” ‘‘ Shadows,” “A Little Witness,” ‘In the Ring,” 
** At the Cross Roads,” &c, &c. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MINNIE TINSLEY. 
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: TINSLEY BROTHERS’ _ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 













NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHUMS.” 
WANTED A FATHER: 


A NEW NOVEL. 


By FRANCIS SAVAGE, Author of “Chums,” “ Through Dusty Corners,” &c. 


In 8 Vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WEIRD SISTERS.” 
THMPEST DRIVEN: 
A NEW NOVEL, 


By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” “The Sport of 
Fate,” “Under St. Paul's,” “ Sweet Inisfail,” &. 

In 3 Vols. 

NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE: 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By M. CORRIE. 
In 1 Vol. 


EDWARD MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


The Pilgrim and the Shrine ; 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HERBERT AINSLIE, B.A., Cantab. 


‘* We recognise in the author of ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches vi 
near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose.” —Saturday Review. ie 


HIGHER LAW: A Romance. 


** There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to ‘ Higher Law’ for its width of view, 
its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human interest...... except Romola.”— Westminster Review. 


BY-AND-BY: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FUTURE. 


“Those who have read ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ will need no words of praise from a 
reviewer to recommend to them a new novel by the same author.”—Echo, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 













































Tinsleys’ Magazine. 


APRIL, 1886. 


SION TENTS. 
I.—Iy tae Rive. By Lily Tinsley 
I1.—Ovur Recimentat Morrozs anp NIcKNAMES 
Ill.—Tue Hovse or Lorps. By John Baker Hopkins 
IV.—Tue Cotiery Parson.. By Jacob Marr 
V.—In a Vevyetian Grass Facrory 
VI.—Leaves rrom THE Lire or 4 P. B. By George Dane 
VII.—A Moprern Dow Quixote 


VIII.—On Tour . 





TO CORRESPONDENTS- 


MSS. should be addressed, post-paid, to the Editor of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 8, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the Writer (not necessarily 
for publication), and be accompanied by postage-stamps for its return in case of non-acceptance, The 
Editor or the Publishers cannot be responsible for any MSS. accidentally lost. 





LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


[All rights reserved. ] 
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THE 





NCORE WHISKY. 


Lancet,—* Wholesome and pleasant.” 








NCORE WHISKY. 


British Medical Journal.—* A safe stimulant.” 








THE 













THE 





JNCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Times.—* Very wholesome. 






May be safely used.” 





THE 





WNCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Press.—“ Invaluable as an alcoholic stimulant.” 










THE 





HNCORE WHISKY. 
Medical Record.—“ The purest of alcoholic stimulants,” 


THE 











{NCORE WHISKY. 


Sanitary Record.—* An excellent ‘ dietetic’ stimulant.” 











THE 





{NCORE WHISKY. 


Practitioner.—* A safe stimulant.” 












Sold everywhere. 


BERNARD & CO., Leith Distillery, Scotland. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 3, Three Crown Square, Borough, 8.E. 





















LARGE GLASSES OF DELICIOUS d 
CUSTARD AT A COST OF } 
BY USING 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 
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POWDER | recommend 
Cadbury’s Co- 
coa?” 
The Original and only Genuine. No E : 
Required. Saves half the cost, aad is half © The reason 8, 
—. Sold Every bere, in 6d. Is. | that being absolutely genume and concen- 
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“y trated by the removal ofthe superfivous fat, 
disappointment, see that each packet canes 


. it contains fe ‘ mitrogenow 

the name of the Inventor and Manufacturers See that you get it! or Eh farming sometmeeeehee tetera 

ALFRED BIRD & SONS, 'n other Cocoas which are mixed with 
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IN THE RING. 


By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTIIOR OF “ BLACKWATER TOWERS,” “COUSIN DICK,” “THE LITTLE wiTNEss,” &c. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CLOUD. 


LizETTE seemed to Jerry a trifle conscious and nervous at the 
meeting, and the ring-master too was a little less unconcerned 
than usual. Jerry was not sorry when at length the circus tents 
were reached, whither already not a small crowd was flocking. 

Jerry suddenly announced his intention of seeking Mr. Petman 
prior to the performance, and as that gentleman was sure at that 
time to be found at the pay boxes, it was necessary for him to 
make his way thither, and enter at the shilling entrance-gate 
instead of going on to the stables. 

Truth to tell, it had suddenly occurred to him that in the five 
minutes’ walk from the reserved-seat entrance to the stables there 
was yet time for one of those little chats in which lovers so easily 
explain away any little misunderstanding which has occurred. 
Accordingly he made the excuse that he wished to report 
himself to the manager, and leaving the lovers to continue their 
way alone, sought that gentleman and found him, as he had 
conjectured, keeping guard over the pay boxes. Grand prepara- 
tions, rivalling even those of the opening day, had been made 
for the expected honoured guests, who, however, had not yet 
put in an appearance, though they had signified their intention 
of visiting the Gardens some time during the day. 

This fact becoming known, a general rush was made for seats at 
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the hippodrome, which was already well filled; but still the 
royal personages were not even within sight of the Gardens’ gate. 
Mr. Petman had been privately informed that their Highnesses 
were at the moment indulging in a quiet after-luncheon doze, 
warrantable after their exertions of the morning, namely, their 
able assistance in opening the railway line Thus it was not 
expected they would reach the Gardens until the hippodrome 
was over. 

Like a wise man, however, he locked this information in his 
own breast and did not abate one jot his preparations for their 
coming, which had had such a magical effect in filling his seats— 
and his coffers at the same time; but meanwhile, as usual, he 
vented his spleen on any one and every one who came within his 
reach. 

On our hero making his way through the crowds which pressed 
so eagerly round the entrance, he was greeted far less affably than 
on the day before. It seemed that in spite of the rapidity with 
which the treasury was filling, the worthy manager somewhat 
regretted the very liberal offer which he had made for the clown’s 
service. 

He made a good many lame excuses relative to its being very 
unwise to disobey the doctor’s orders to any great extent, the upshot 
of which was that he did not wish to afford the extra payment which 
he had promised for two performances. 

“It doesn’t seem that the grandees are likely to show up, but 
don’t go babbling it, or the people’ll wait till to-night; and if 
they don’t know perhaps they'll come to both shows. Soas there’s 
no reason for having such a long programme, I think you had 
better be ‘cut out’ till to-night.” 

Not in the least hurt that his services could be so easily 
dispensed with, nay, rather thanking Mr. Petman for his kindly 
consideration, Jerry consented to be “cut out,” determining 
to shine with double brilliancy when he did at last appear, 
for after all the tent performances gave him far more chance 
than those in the hippodrome, where his antics were hardly 
seen by those in the outer-circle seats, his voice every now and 
then carried away by the breeze, to say nothing of its being 
hardly calculated to make one witty when that same breeze was 
a stiff nor’-easter, which, if not cold for the spectators, who in 
most cases were well sheltered and of course well clad, was 
sufficient to make itself felt by any one in a lighter costume. 

So quietly acquiescing in the manager’s arrangement, Jerry 
determined to witness the show as a spectator only, imagining he 
might get some fun out of the criticisms which he might hear 
passed upon his fellows. 
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For this reason he made his way, not into the more select 
reserved seats, from which a “how clever,” “ beautiful creature,” 
“very funny,” might be all the expressions good breeding would 
allow, but into the free seats where freer vent would be given to 
the feelings. 

Here quite by chance he took his stand just inside the race- 
course railings, for it was useless to expect to find a vacant seat, 
and just behind him seated in a row were a party of girls, who 
were evidently bent on enjoying themselves to the utmost. 

By some skilful manceuvre they had succeeded in gaining an 
excellent position,which they now occupied with great complacency, 
seated along in a row regaling themselves with those squares of 
cake which the refreshment stalls provided for the sum of one 
penny. From their remarks it appeared that they were habituées 
of the show, and Jerry was highly amused at the business-like 
way in which they discussed the performance. 

“ Any appearance of the royal personages ?” asked one. 

“No,” was the reply. “I wonder they don’t dress up some of 
the grooms and let them occupy the seats of honour, just for 
the look of the thing.” 

At that moment the performance began. There was nothing 
in it which excited particular notice, but the girls were not 
slow to observe that Epsom—by the way he slashed and urged 
on Daredevil, swearing at him hotly under his breath — was 
evidently in no good temper, and readily accounted for the fact 
by some anecdote which was recalled with much merriment ; 
to note a kindly act from one of the elder members of the 
Jelli family to a smaller brother, who was more than usually 
nervous; at the same time watching with a vigilant eye the 
famous weight-thrower, resolutely refusing to believe that his 
weights were solid ; and paying strict attention to little details 
in a way which showed Jerry that every one at least in the 
audience is not so ignorant of the life behind the scenes as some 
people imagine. 

The young ring-master’s appearance was liberally discussed by 
them in a laughing, school-girl fashion, the verdict being that he 
looked decidedly handsome in his hippodrome dress of scarlet 
and white already described. To this all agreed but one, who 
maintained that good-looking as he certainly was, there was some- 
thing about his face in spite of the regular features, curling 
hair, and fine grey eyes, which did not impress her favourably. 

“If he wore a moustache he would be alright, perhaps, for then 
he would hide that nasty little droop of his mouth at the corner.” 

“ And what has that to do with it?” asked another of the girls 
impatiently. 

u2 
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“I believe he’s either indolent and cowardly, or——” 


‘A burst of laughter interrupted this sage remark, and the 
speaker was unmercifully teased for her attempt at reading 
character, until it was discovered that in the excitement of the 
discussion the youngest of the merry party had managéd to let 
her cake fall from her hand into the much-trimmed crown of a 
lady’s bonnet seated just below them. 

This incident led to more merriment of a catching if not bois- 
terous kind, and the means suggested by each of the girls in 
turn to dislodge the lost morsel from its position caused Jerry to 
give up the keen glance which since their former remarks he had 
bestowed upon the object of their criticism and, laughing at him- 
self for having paid any heed to the assumed knowledge of a 
school-girl, lend an ear once more to their chatter, which, 
although they spoke in subdued tones and kept their mirth with- 
in bounds as much as possible, he was just able to do. 

It was truly comical to hear the expedients proposed for the 
rescue of the cake—wishes for a toasting fork, a fishing rod, a pair 
of tongs, a pug dog, being among the many implements suggested 
for its restoration ; and the silly but harmless fun reached its height 
when, ty a sudden movement of the unconscious old lady in front, 
the morsel was precipitated from her bonnet into the lap of a lean, 
hungry-looking boy in front. Even Jerry could not help laughing 
to see this youth pick up the dainty with reverent fingers, 
evidently thinking it had dropped from the skies for his refresh- 
ment, and spreading a greasy paper over his knees to catch the 
crumbs, eat it in small mouthfuls, expressive of great enjoyment. 

Having watched this process with much interest, and regretted 
among themselves that they had no more of the cake left to offer 
him—which perhaps after all was as well, as too many luxuries 
might have had the effect of making him ill, as one of them 
remarked with convincing gravity—the girls once more turned 
their attention to the performance. 

The riders in the ladies’ flat race were just taking their places 
when the presence of a stranger in the place of the little French- 
woman was at once noted. 

“Blue, pink, green, red, and orange and black! Who is the 
girl in the striped jacket ? she puts all the others in the shade.” “A 
very pretty jacket ; she knows what suits her.” “ Why, it’s the girl 
who rides the roan, the one who wears the velvet habit—Miss 
Petman, of course.” 

This fact being unanimously settled the girls began laughingly 
to decide in which of the riders they placed the most faith. The 
odds, as Jerry-noticed, were in favour of the striped jacket, more 
_ especially as Daystar’s prowess seemed well known, two of the 
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girls only being resolute in their allegiance to “ Red,” calling 
to remembrance more than one bet that they had had with a 
certain cousin Jack, the stakes being merely a pound of chocolate 
creams or some other sweet dainty. 

Jerry, as he listened to this declaration in Lizette’s favour, smiled 
to himself to see how even upon outsiders the little fancy-rider 
made a pleasant impression, and heartily delighted within himself 
with the frank expressions of approval which were bestowed upoa 
her appearance, which it was agreed was quite on a par with that 
of the manager’s daughter, although that lady had the advantage 
of an entirely new and striking costume, while Lizette’s scarlet 
jacket and cap were by no means as fresh as they had been that 
day when in them she had “captivated so many hearts and one 
above all.” 

** There she is—Miss Hartzmann, I mean—that pretty girl in red 
with the brown curly hair,” said one of the observing girls. “I 
think she is sweet. Miss Petman is handsome, but in quite 
another style, as Madame Pincenez would say—I stick to red.” 

Just then the signal was given and in a few minutes the race 
won. 

At first all the riders, as usual, were pretty even, then as the 
second round of the course was made, two shot ahead, the scarlet, 
and the orange and black, the former a little in front. 

For a little way she did not seem to be aware who it was so 
close behind her, but a quick glance round soon made her aware 
of the roan’s near presence. 

Evidently she who had been victorious so many times before 
had no wish to forego her honours even to the manager’s daughter. 
A flush of excitement spread suddenly over her face, a bright look 
came into her eyes, and one could tell by the way she tightened 
her grasp of the reins that she meant to fight valiantly. 

On went the two horses—neck to neck—amidst the shouts of 
the spectators, while Jerry heard one of the girls remark in a tone 
of apprehension that “red” was doing just what cousin Jack had 
before called her wise for not doing, namely, letting her horse 
“go” at first instead of saving him till the last round. At least 
such was cousin Jack’s opinion in the matter. 

And it seemed as if the theory was a true one, for already at the 
beginning of the second round Daystar had the advantage. 

“Red! Yellow! Yellow! Red!” went the shouts from the big 
crowd gathered in the inclosure, with as much enthusiasm as when, 
on the first day, they had witnessed the mimic struggle, even 
Jerry sharing in the general excitement. 

The contest was soon decided. Just when it seemed certain 
that Orange would be the victor, Red gained a few steps, in 
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response to which Daystar received a reminder of what was ex- 
pected of him by a sharp cut with the whip. 

The blow was ill-advised. The animal was not used to this 
style of performance, and after so far putting his feeling into his 
pocket ‘and doing his duty quietly, he objected to be chastised 
without a cause. 

He was not slow to show his feelings by shying violently, and 
in a manner which :nearly resulted in unseating his rider, and 
taking advantage of the opportunity, the red jacket slipped by 
and reached the winning post amidst the usual cheers of victory. 

Had Daystar’s conduct had no cause, no doubt the wearer of 
the orange and black jacket might have received some commiser- 
ation, instead of which more than one coarse laugh of some one 
who had betted against her was raised, and only drowned by the 
applause which was bestowed upon her lucky rival as she made the 
circle of the ring. 

Meanwhile, under pretence of assisting her to alight, the ring- 
master had made his way to Miss Petman’s side: they stood talk- 
ing together, then each glanced a little anxiously round and then 
turned together hastily in the direction of the ante-room. 

The winner of the race noticed this and the look of excitement 
died slowly out of her face while she followed them with her eyes. 

“T was afraid she was going to beat you,” said Smith, who, as 
usual, was at hand with his congratulations and dog-like atten- 
tions. “ Daystar was even with her for once.” 

“ Yes, it was not Miss Petman’s fault,” said Lizette a little 
absently ; “ I wish I had let her win.” 

“Let her win!” repeated the groom, but made no further com- 
ment, no doubt because it was quite beyond his comprehension 
that any one should be willing to forego so brilliant a victory, and 
stroking down the Turk’s neck with a rough but gentle hand, he 
led the way from the course. 

Jerry followed in their wake. 

Reaching the ante-room he found Lizette had vanished, while 
Miss Petman stood still talking eagerly to Carl Herman in a 
low tone, but with an excitement which, if,as was most likely, she 
was discussing with him the lately-contested race, was hardly 
necessary, and certainly bode no good to the real winner, who, 
however, no doubt had a staunch defender in her lover. 

Whatever was the subject it is certain both the speakers were 
somewhat eager and excited and remained so until suddenly Mr. 
Petman’s voice, raised high in loud reproof of one of the grooms, 
heralded that gentleman’s approach. 

No doubt fearing that he might say something relative to her 
failure, the manager’s daughter, although not usually by her 
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manner given to express much awe of her hot-tempered parent, 
hastened out of the tent. 

Before doing so she stopped, summoned the ring-master once 
more to her side, and whispered something to him. 

He did not appear to answer directly, but played thoughtfully 
with the thong of his whip, whereupon she frowned and added 
something with evident anger, which made him colour also, and 
with some laughing comments they parted. 

A few moments later Lizette entered, and from where he 
stood chatting to Smith, Jerry saw her blush vividly as Carl 
Herman greeted her, and he watched with interest the two 
as they stood chatting, the ring-master with a gaiety which 
sat well upon him because it was unusual, no doubt part of 
his character as a happy lover, Lizette as shy as ever, but with a 
more than usually bright light beaming in her eyes. 

So they stood until, the interval over, the former was obliged to 
return to his duties. 

Mr. Petman had meanwhile been creating as much disturbance 
as it is possible for one man overa lot of nervous supernumeraries 
to do. 

By-and-by, when the men were in the ring again, Jerry 
was alone in the ante-room with Lizette. He wondered 
whether he might venture to approach the little fancy-rider, 
afraid lest he should disturb pleasant thoughts such as the bright 
look on her face seemed to tell of. 

Before, however, he could make up his mind Mr. Petman had 
taken upon himself that office. 

Going up to where Lizette stood he remarked, with an ugly 
leer such as he was wont to precede his clumsy attempts at 
affability, “So you managed to make the Turk cut out Daystar, 
did you? Rose didn’t like that, I bet ; but it does her good to be 
taken down a peg or two sometimes. I'd let her see that you've 
got as much pluck as her always if I were you. I thought she’d 
have beaten, but I suppose I was taken in a bit.” 

After this not very explicit speech he nodded with intended 
knowingness and passed on, and when Jerry turned Lizette had 
also left the tent. He went out once more into the race-course. 

Nothing of consequence occurred to interest him particularly 
until the chariot race. Then it happened that as the clumsy 
vehicles were got into line Lizette found some difficulty in reducing 
her fiery steeds to order. 

The ring-master stood ready to give the start, but paused a 
moment, and calling to her to drive a little way along the course, 
evidently tried to discover what was the cause of the horses’ unusual 
behaviour. 
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“ Stop a little,” he called in German ; “there is something not 
right.” With a lover’s anxiety he himself paid some attention to 
the harness, and in a few moments Lizette was able to go back to 
her place. 

As she gathered up the reins she was no doubt uttering her 
thanks, and more than once turned her head to call over her 
shoulder some remark to her countryman in her own language, 
which while it puzzled Jerry made him think how softly and 
sweetly it fell from the pretty red lips. 

The start was given and away went the heavy chariots, thunder- 
ing along in a most ungainly fashion, while the breeze carried out 
the Roman robes which the drivers wore like sails behind them. 

All went well until the commencement of the second round, 
when failing to effect a manceuvre by which it was intended to 
reach the inside edge of the course the wheels of two of the 
vehicles became locked. Fora moment, in spite of the danger 
which they ran by so doing, neither of the ladies seemed inclined 
to give way, until it seemed that so interlocked had they become 
that it was difficult to say which it would be the safest to do— 
stop or go on, trusting to the end of the race for the grooms to 
bring the tearing horses to a standstill simultaneously ; but one 
thing was certain, neither could win while thus clogged, and as 
till now the race had lain between them, great excitement pre- 
vailed as to who would give way. 

It was soon decided. One of the girls glanced round as though 
about, to make some remark to her rival, seemed to change her 
mind and look gravely from side to side of the course and then 
down at the wheels. The next moment, by a skilful movement 
which many a better trained coachman might have applauded, 
she urged her horses forward, and by a touch of the whip avoided 
the collision which seemed imminent by turning the obedient 
animals across the course, resigning thus her chance of winning, 
but earning a burst of applause from the spectators which was as 
well merited for the unselfishness of the act as for its prompt skill. 

Bowing and laughing gaily Lizette—for she it was—drove 
quickly back to the starting point, where Carl Herman assisted 
her.to alight, again addressing her in German. 

So they stocd until the race wes won, Miss Petman coming in 
first, but hardly receiving as much applause as the little fancy- 
rider had done, which seemed to cause her some annoyance, and 
again, no doubt with the idea of spoiling the lovers’ téte-d-téte, she 
beckoned the ring-master to her, and again seemed to address 
him rather angrily. 

In a few moments, however, he managed to make his escape, 
while the manager’s daughter hastened off to her dressing-room 
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to prepare for what was to be the greatest feature in the show— 
her introduction of the fire-horse. 

Much excitement was evinced when she made her appearance 
in the ring clad in a handsome habit of dark green velvet, which 
had been dipped in some solution as advised by the late Mr. 
Detrop to prevent any danger of catching fire, and on her head, 
suiting her dark handsome face to pérfection, a large hat of the 
same colour and material, ornamented by sweeping plumes of 
white feathers. 

The horse was for a trick horse an unusually fine one, and 
altogether the new feature promised to fulfil the hopes entertained 
of it. 

The first portion of the performance was greeted with well- 
deserved applause, and with a smile of satisfaction Miss Petman 
bowed her acknowledgment. When, however, it came to the fiery 
portion of the same, and to prove that he deserved his name, 
Bonfire had to go through his tricks surrounded by flaming bowls 
of fire both on the ground and above his head, the well-trained 
animal began to show signs of rebellion, and it was only after a 
good deal of temper exhibited by both he and his mistress that he 
could be induced to behave himself; even then instead of 
galloping, waltzing, and marching between the flaming bowls, he 
sidled away from them in anything but a graceful manner. 

In this state of things it was natural that some anxiety was 
evinced as to how the crowning feat of all was to be accomplished. 

* By Jove, won’t the guv’nor swear if she makes a hash of it,” 
said Will Breakneck, who in his suit of ginger colour looked 
singularly limp and ordinary after his usual smart appearance in 
the ring. “If she hashes it we'd best look out, and me if I 
don’t think she will. She’s got more than her match in this beast, 
I bet. Why——” 

He paused and looked significantly at his brother, who glanced 
quickly in the direction of the ring-master as he stood not many 
feet distant watching with Lizette the performance then going on. 
An angry look came into the young German’s face. He turned 
abruptly away from his companion and, as two of the grooms went 
into the ring carrying two gates, the top bar of which was 
roughly bound with pieces of matting and smeared with a light 
covering of pitch, called somewhat sharply to the acrobat to come 
and help support one of the gates. 

“‘ By jingo! Madame Fourteenstone is quite right,” said that 
gentleman. “There'll be such a jolly row soon. What do you 
think ?” 

“Why, that you needn’t be afraid to hold the hurdles. You 
won’t burn your fingers half so much as some one else will.” 
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- But though the speaker of course alluded to the young ring- 
master, who had already taken from one of the grooms the lighted 
torch which he had brought, he glanced curiously at Lizette. She, 
however, was too much occupied in watching what went on in the 
ring, no doubt apprehensive of the conduct of her late master’s 
pupil, to notice the look. 

The gates were fastened by ropes some few inches long to the 
ring side, a precaution necessary to prevent them harming the 
velvet cushion, and were held by a similar appendage by some one 
within the ring, in this instance Carl Herman, who had no doubt 
been desired to fill this rather important office by Mr. Petman, 
and Will Breakneck. 

At first Bonfire was made to get up his speed by leaping the 
gates as they were; then, at a signal from his rider, the torch 
was applied, and in an instant the top bar was ablaze. 

“Hi! hi!” cailed Miss Petman, seating herself firmly, and 
grasping the reins with a determined hand, as she set the horse 
at the flaming barrier. 

Bonfire, good horse that he was, made a good start, but no 
sooner did he come within a few paces of the required leap than 
he swerved and capered round into the middle of the ring. 

No doubt thinking it best to encourage this whim, at first 
Miss Petman rode him back a little, then again made a start, but 
again only to have him swerve. 

Once, twice, thrice this happened, and by the fourth time the 
audience, whose patience had been somewhat tried by the non- 
appearance of the royal personages, began to giggle and offer 
voluntary advice, which even the encouraging applause could not 
drown. 

It was plain that both horse and rider were also out of temper, 
and a severe struggle for mastery went on, while the fire on the 
gates burnt quickly lower and lower. 

No doubt determined at any cost to take him over the hurdles, 
alight or not, Miss Petman put the now completely roused animal 
once more at the leap, when he hesitated bringing her whip down 
with some force over his ears. Quick to resent such treatment, the 
brute shied, reared violently, and entirely gave way to every sign 
of displeasure. 

Though as a rule plucky enough, Miss Petman under the con- 
tinued rearing and plunging seemed to lose all nerve and cling to 
the saddle and reins in a manner which did not tend to decrease 
Bonfire’s ill-temper. 

Will Breakneck and Carl Herman had by this time got out of 
the ring as by no means the safest place while those strong iron 
hoofs were flung so indiscriminately into the air. 
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Seeing that Miss Petman was, however, beginning to lose control 
over herself as well as her steed,.and that it was useless any longer 
to prolong the performance, Carl Herman called hastily to some 
of the grooms to go and secure the horse and lead him from 
the ring. 

“It’s all very well to call us to go. I ain’t going to risk 
having my shins broken for him nor nobody. Why don’t he-go 
himself? It’s his place, I guess. What do you say, Smith? 
But, there, he’s too much of a coward ; he ain’t got no more pluck 
than a baby.” 

Smith did not answer; but there was a queer look on his face, 
which closely resembled that which had illuminated it when he 
had paid Jerry a visit the day before. It was impossible to say 
what the look might mean, but he did not stir to go to Miss 
Petman’s aid. 

A repetition of the command, however, uttered with far greater 
force than the young German usually exerted himself to use, but 
which was now necessary, as the laughter and jeers, especially 
from the free seats, were gradually getting louder, and Bonfire 
still refused to be reduced to order, caused some of the rest to 
obey, very unwillingly it must be confessed. But even then the - 
horse refused to do anything but retire into the ante-room, still 
rearing and plunging, while the band struck up “God save the 
Queen,” and, commenting in a not very complimentery manner 
on the last feature of the performance, the vast audience streamed 
out of the place. 

But even within the ante-rcom Bonfire proved himself so 
resolute in his bad behaviour that, in spite of all the grooms 
could do, he resolutely refused to stand still while his rider 
dismounted. 

Mr. Petman was frantic—bullied, swore, and threatened at all 
the grooms in turn, who, however, all retreated before the unman- 
ageable brute’s capers. 

How long matters would have gone on like this it is impossible 
to say; but after nearly every one in turn had made an effort to 
bring it to an end, but unsuccessfully—only the ring-master and 
Mr. Petman contenting themselves with urging the others on— 
suddenly Lizette, who had been watching what went on with 
a rather fearful look on her face, stepped forward and whispered 
something to Smith. He hesitated a moment, glanced from the 
speaker to the horse’s rider, and back again, then suddenly stepped 
forward and laid a hand on Bonfire’s bridle, while at the same 
time Lizette put her hand over his eyes, and saying something 
in French in a low soothing tone, fearlessly patted his arched 
neck, at the risk of a kick from one of the muscular legs. 
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The effect, if not instantaneous, was in a few minutes to reduce 
the animal to sufficient order to allow his rider to dismount, 
which she did, looking much relieved and not a little disarranged 
by the late struggle. Then Mr. Petman stormed with fresh 
ardour, and the girl, not a little put out at the failure of her 
performance, also gave her tongue liberty, and some very sharp 
sayings passed between father and daughter. 

At length Mr. Petman seemed to get the worst of it, and he 
turned away with an oath. 

“You're a—fool, Rose—disgraced the show. Every one was 
laughing at you. Supposing we'd have had the visitors we ex- 
pected ? a nice mess you’d have made. As like as not if it gets 
to their ears they won’t come, and take it, it ll mean twenty 
per cent. of the takings. After all the practice you’ve had—to 
make such a fool of yourself; why, a baby could do better !™ 

“Then you'd better let one try. I’m --—-—if Ill mount the 
horse again.” 

Miss Petman turned as she spoke to leave the tent. Her eye 
fell upon Lizette, who was still talking and soothing Bonfire’s 
aggrieved feelings. 

“Why don’t you let Miss Hartzmann ride him? She seems to 
know more about the brute than Ido. I tell you I won’t ride him 
to-night ; so you'd better let her.” 

««___ it and you too, so I will,” said the manager with unnecessary 
emphasis. Turning to Lizette, he said with equal violence, “ Look 
here. I’ve no doubt you could make as big a fool of yourself as 
Rose, if you liked. Give us the performance to-night as it ought 
to be. You've got plenty of pluck, I know, and I'll make it worth 
your while. Will you do it ?” 

Lizette hesitated, looking half anxiously round for some one 
to advise her. She was evidently loath to show her superiority 
over Miss Petman by accepting the offer—which, as we know, she 
was quite capable of doing—but at the same time she feared 
to risk the manager’s more potent displeasure by refusing. In 
her dilemma she glanced first at Bonfire’s late rider—who re- 
turned the look with cool defiance—and then at Carl Herman, 
who, however, was talking to one of the grooms, and apparently 
did not know of the claim upon his attention. 

“Well,” said Mr. Petman impatiently, “do you feel inclined 
to let her see that you’re as good as she is?” This with an ugly 
leer. 

“T should be sorry,” began Lizette, finding she must speak, 
“very sorry to take Miss Petman’s place, and I will willingly show 
her what I know about Bonfire, if she will let me.” 

“Thank you, Miss Hartzmann,” replied that lady coldly; “I 
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would rather not lay myself under any obligation to you by profit- 
ing by your lessons. Madame Detrop’s advice failed. I do not 
think you are likely to succeed. But you are perfectly at liberty 
to prove your superiority ovér me if you wish to do so.” 

There was an ugly sneer on her handsome face as the manager’s 
daughter repeated her father’s words, which brought a sudden 
flush to her listener’s face. 

For a moment Lizette’s eyes sought the ground, then she said 
very quietly, as though eager to put an end to what might 
develop into a.quarrel, “Thank you for saying you will not mind 
my trying—but Bonfire and I are old friends. Monsieur Detrop 
taught me to ride him when I was at his circus.” 

This admission, made without the slightest show of ill-temper 
or sarcasm, completely settled the matter. 

Miss Petman swept out of the tent with a gesture of annoyance, 
saying something to Carl Herman as she passed him, and Mr. 
Petman hastened to make a few necessary arrangements for the 
next performance. “ You had better try the beast now,” he said 
to Lizette, as she still lingered patting Bonfire, who submitted 
quietly to her caresses as though recognizing an old friend, and 
behaved in a most exemplary manner when she put him through a 
few tricks in the now deserted inclosure. 

This done, she hastened to the dressing-room to change her 
habit, and afterwards paid Madame Petite a visit to consult her as 
to the costume she should wear for her new performance in the 
evening. The good-natured old Frenchwoman, though far from 
well, with a bad attack of rheumatics, exerted herself to enter 
thoroughly into the plan, and once more ransacked her wardrobe 
for what was required. By a little manceuvring a dress was 
devised, and in high glee Lizette despatched it to the Gardens by 
her faithful servant, Smith, and went home to her dinner. On 
her way she looked in at Jerry’s lodgings, just after the episode of 
the Dutch clock already described. 

In spite, however, of his being a trifle upset by what had lately 
occurred, the clown was delighted at the opportunity which chance 
had given his little friend of what he called “arise ”—though it was 
at some one else’s expense. 

As he told Lizette, Miss Petman would lose nothing by it, and 
if her father was put out for the time being she knew well enough 
how to bring him round, for it was a well-known fact that the 
manager’s daughter was heir to a neat little sum—should an old 
aunt die—as she certainly would before very long, being already 
seventy-five years of age. The rest of the day went by quickly 
enough, and once again Jerry started ont for the Gardens, this 
tine without any dismal forebodings, but looking forward not only 
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to his own pleasure on his re-appearance, but to Lizette’s success 
in her new performance on Bonfire. 

And once again as he walked with a brisk step through the 
streets he saw the lovers on in front of him, and while they of 
course went the longest way round, he took a short cut on purpose 
to avoid overtaking them. 

As he walked Jerry’s thoughts were the happiest. he had known 
for some weeks; he never gave his injured foot a thought, but 
strolled along as usual with his hands in his pockets, whistling 
gaily through sheer lightheartedness. 

Where were all his idle fancies now? Only fit for some pam- 
pered mind, and due no doubt to his long imprisonment, encouraged 
of course by Smith’s mysterious hints. 

On the morrow he would see the groom and rate him soundly 
for his absurdity. 

The Gardens were crowded, and as the royal personages, having 
felt themselves sufficiently refreshed by their royal sncoze to pay 
the expected visit, had announced their intention of witness- 
ing the performance in the circus, everything promised well for a 
most agreeable evening for all concerned. 

Jerry stood for a few moments chatting with Mr. Petman, 
watching the crowds pushing their way in at the various entrances 
to the monster tent, and feeling his spirits rise, while he looked 
forward with an eagerness he had rarely felt before to hearing 
peal after peal of laughter follow his antics in the ring. 

But I don’t think even this fact was quite the reason of his 
very contented frame of mind ; it was his great love and unselfish- 
ness which caused him to forget his own troubles because some 
one whom he loved was happy, for while he had stood there watch- 
ing the audience throng in, Lizette and the young ring-master 
had passed, he smiling down at her from his superior height, and 
she looking up at him with eyes and ears and heart for no one 
else. 

Mr. Petman also saw them, and looked after them with a keen 
look in his face. No doubt he was thinking whether he had 
been wise to trust to this little fancy-rider, and on such an impor- 
tant occasion, the valuable trick horse which he had bought 
specially for his daughter. 

“ She’s a fool,” he muttered to himself, “ but if she tries any of 
her tricks I’ll let her see what I’m made of.” 

The next moment he was all smiles and bows as he led the way 
for some swell-dressed ladies to the reserved stalls, which had been 
cushioned and covered for this time only—a place of honour again 
reserved for the royal personages, who had not yet arrived—and 
this office accomplished flew out into a series of doubly distilled 
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oaths because, the free seats being full, two women and their 
husbands, with three children apiece, had asked if “all children 
must be paid for in the reserved seats.” 

“It’s the only holiday as Jem and Jack can get,” said one of the 
women, nearly smothering her baby in her efforts to make it cease 
crying, of which vent for its feelings it was hard to deny it, after 
it had been carried about in the hot sun without an interval of 
repose for fully three hours, while its mother explored the delights 
of the Gardens, a visit to which was to be the event in a year of 
drudgery. “It’s the only holiday Jem and Jack gets, nor for the 
like of that me and Jane either, and we can’t afford to pay for 
leaving the babies at home.” 

“ And I can’t afford to have my seats taken up by a lot of brawl- 
ing little brats as ain’t paid for.” 

“We'd take up as little room as possible, sir,” answered the 
other woman. ‘“ Me and Jem and Jack ’d take one of ’em on our 
knees apiece, and the other two could easy sit on one chair, they 
ain’t very fat—times ain’t good enough for that—or they might 
stand.” 

There did not seem much prospect of either of the parents 
enjoying the show with a big if not fat child on his or her knee, 
especially after the long tramp in the hot sun, while tbe allusion 
to hard times having to do -with the want of substance. in the 
remaining portion of the family, was enough to have touched any 
heart, save of course the manager’s. 

It was not to be expected he would be touched, he never having 
known what hard times were. 

He rearranged his tie carelessly for the better display of a 
gorgeous emerald pin, gave a sly glance from his one eye at the 
rapidly filling till over which he mounted guard, and said with 
great dignity: 

“Let ’em stand! Not if I knowit. Either you pays or you 
don’t. So you’d best make up your minds which it’s to be, and 
not rob me by standing in the way of folks as can do the thing 
in style.” 

“Qh sir,” put in the younger of the women pleadingly, “ we 
wouldn’t mind if it was right at the back we had to sit. We 
meant to have got in to the free seats, but the children got 
so frightened when the push came we had to stand back; and 
I’m sure, sir, every one of the seats won’t fill, and you'll never be 
none the worse for letting us by.” 

Any allusion to empty seats was like fire to gunpowder to 
Mr. Petman. 

“ What the devil is it to do with you whether the seats fill or 
not? Devil take yer, if I have any more of yer impudence, I'll 
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see you turned out of the Gardens, aye, you and your brats too, 
d me if I don’t,” he cried furiously. 

At this, one of the men showed serious signs of resenting the 
insults offered to his wife. He gave the manager a few home 
truths in a style as forcible as his own, squared his shoulders in 
no idle pretence of having it out there and then, and it might 
have gone somewhat hardly with that worthy had not the women 
hung upon their defender with many entreaties and sobs, and 
bade him desist. This at first he did not seem inclined to do; 
his hot workman blood was up, and though he would have secretly 
felt no sympathy with Mr. Petman had he paid in this instance 
for many like pieces of cruel and unnecessary harshness, Jerry 
knowing well who in the end would get the worst of the bargain, 
thought it best to set matters to rights. 

He quickly slipped round to the side of the would-be combatant, 
and told him not to be a fool, to leave the matter to him 
(Jerry) and it would be all right; also to take his family 
to the drinking fountain a little distance from the entrance 
and there wait. 

His authoritative manner stamping him as some one of impor- 
tance, the man seemed inclined to rely upon him, and fortunately 
at that moment Mr. Petman’s attention was claimed by one of the 
grooms. Thus a nasty row was avoided. 

True to his word, as soon as he was able to get near the pay- 
box, round which a crowd still gathered, Jerry purchased eight 
tickets, which made a considerable hole in a week's salary, and raced 
off himself to the drinking fountain. Here he found a very forlorn 
little party, the two fathers loudly expressing their regret that they 
had not gone for Mr. Petman after all; the poor tired women 
silently wishing they were once more at home—the scrub, scrub at 
the wash-tub was better than this perpetual fear lest Jack or 
Jem’s hot temper would get him into trouble—while the children 
hung round their mothers’ skirts and cried dolefully, or worried 
incessantly to know whether they were not going to see the 
*’osses ” after all. 

Truth to tell, the whole party had begun to look upon Jerry’s 
timely interposition in their behalf as a manceuvre of Mr. 
Petman’s to get them quietly out of the way, and I am not sure 
but what several hard things had been said about my hero, when 
he suddenly turned sorrow into joy once more. 

It was wonderful to see what a change came over the doleful 
little group when he made his appearance, tickets in hand. 

The men in their outspoken way touched their hats and 
apologized sincerely for their late bad opinion of him, declaring 
him a brick ; the women curtseyed and wished him every blessing ; 
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while the children left off crying suddenly, put their fingers 
in their mouths, and stared at the “ gentleman ” as though he had 
been some good fairy dropped from heaven to save them from 
such a bitter disappointment as not seeing the wonders of the ° 
circus, to which they had looked forward for many a long day. 

A few preparations were suggested by Jerry, a deep draught of the 
clear fountain water all the way round, much tying of neckties and 
flattening down of hair and arranging of hats, and once more the 
little party made their way, this time under the young clown’s 
judicious guardianship, to the inclosure, entering by the reverse 
door to that at which Mr. Petman usually stationed himself. 

Having seen them safely, but withal good-temperedly, drifted 
along with the rest of the crowd into the coveted seats—one 
apiece—although in the excitement the children got as close 
together as possible, Jerry restored his necktie to its proper 
position, put his hands in his pockets, and whistling softly to 
himself made his way towards the dressing tents. 

If there is one thing warranted to make a man feel “ jolly ” it 
is the consciousness of having done a kindly action at his own 
expense. 

I think this feeling is more likely to be increased when the 
action is a secret one, for what can make one feel in better spirits 
than the knowledge that for once one’s fellow-men have no right 
to their small opinion of one, that that secret action is all the 
more likely one day to he rewarded, because no one has signed a 
receipt for it in worldly praise. 

But there, I have no time for moralizing, which I find very 
often amounts to telling people what they know already. 

Let us, then, return to Jerry. 

The highest expectations entertained of the evening so far as 
the audience was concerned were realized—the house was crowded 
by the most brilliant assembly ever seen in it before, the royal 
personages having not only arrived, but as the manager had hoped, 
had attracted such a crowd of spectators that not a seat in the vast 
tent was vacant after their arrival. 

The first part of the programme went capitally—the Jelli family 
—Madame Fourteenstone—the performing donkeys (specially 
engaged for the occasion)—the somersault rider—the Japanese 
children—the performing dogs—Epsom the jockey, and various 
others being greeted by thunders of applause—the whole kept 
going with a briskness which made up for any want of originality 
in the features introduced. 

In the second part of the programme were placed: Lizette’s 
usual performance on Turk—Miss Petman’s introduction of Day- 


star—the Signor’s characteristic act, “ Apollo” (as Tomtit remarked 
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once, his apology for Apollo)—Jerry’s tricks, and last, but not 
least, the fancy-rider’s performance on Bonfire, which was looked 
forward to with some eagerness, owing to its having been such a 
failure in the afternoon. 

Thus it happened that soon after the interval Jerry made his 
way to the dressing-room, where he spent more time and care 
over his toilette than he usually thought necessary—whistling 
gaily to himself as he painted his cheeks in that peculiar fashion 
appropriated by those of his calling, and taking more than one 
critical glance at himself in the cracked looking-glass to be sure 
that his new and gorgeous costume was, if not as becoming, at least 
as striking as he had anticipated. 

In the pleasant frame of mind he was, it seemed to be worthy 
the time and ingenuity he had spent in planning it, and bestow- 
ing with care the few necessaries for his tricks in his capacious 
pockets—the other and more imposing requisites were to be 
carried into the ring, disposed with as much show as possible on a 
small table—planted his jelly-bag cap on the back of his head, and 
made his way to the ante-room. 

Here his appearance was warmly greeted, and he received on 
all sides hearty if rough congratulations on his recovery, which he 
was only too happy to acknowledge. 

Presently Mr. Petman entered, and it behoved the men to make 
a pretence of being busy. Even then he found some fault and 
vented his wrath in a manner which showed he had by no means 
recovered from his temper of the afternoon; indeed, there was an 
angry flush on his face which, telling as it did of more than 
one ** pick-me-up,” boded ill to any one who should attempt to 
cross him. : 

Jerry meanwhile drew a little away from the rest, and perching 
himself on the performing-dogs’ barrel, quietly awaited his turn, 
while he did so still ‘whistling softly to himself because he felt 
he must have vent for his feelings—which were one string of 
pleasant thoughts. 

Who could help being jolly with the consciousness that he was 
once more able to be of some use in the world, if it was only to 
make people laugh and forget their troubles for the moment—it 
is not every one who has that power—-the remembrance of the 
kindly act by which he had given pleasure to the holiday-makers, 
whose grateful thanks still rang in his ears; above all, the 
knowledge of the happiness of the some one he loved best in the 
world. 

*“ God bless her!” he said to himself involuntarily. “ It’s a sin to 
talk of shadows before her. Her life is made up of sunshine.” 

And as if to corroborate this idea, as he turned his head there 
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through the curtains over the entrance he saw the object of his 
thoughts, a veritable fairy in snowy skirts and shining satin, 
leaping over broad banners and through balloons with an ease 
and grace which was all her own, her face bright with excitement 
as she bowed from righ} to left in acknowledgment of the hearty 
applause bestowed upon her, but reserving the brightest look of 
all for her lover as, tall and handsome in his dark blue suit, he 
followed her with his eyes, for Turk was too well trained to need 
much use of the long whip he held in his hand. 

Yes, there they were, and Jerry sat and watched them quite 
content that it should be so. 

A few minutes later Miss Petman entered the tent looking 
handsomer than ever by the gaslight in the dark habit 
and hat. She glanced round and then shut out Jerry’s view of 
the ring by stationing herself at the opening of the curtains ap- 
parently to take a good survey of the audience. After a little 
she turned away with an impatient gesture and an ill-suppressed 
frown on her dark face, which made it closely resemble her 
father’s far plainer one. 

But no one noticed her for just then Lizette came dancing in 
with a hop, skip, and a jump peculiar to circus riders—was re- 
called, and made her bow, and only pausing to make some funny 
comment on Jerry’s appearance as he looked contentedly down at 
her from his elevation, snatched up her cloak, and ran off to 
change her dress. Miss Petman, still frowning slightly, mounted 
Daystar, and went through her performance. 

This over, on returning to the ante-room, it so happened only 
she and the ring-master were there besides Jerry, who was once 
more an involuntary witness of high words between these two. 
He pretended, however, to take no notice, being intent on watch- 
ing the affected grace of the Signor’s Apollo act, and after a little 
he concluded by the voices being lowered from an angry mutter 
into a still less audible whisper, that if anything had displeased 
the rather headstrong manager’s daughter, Carl Herman had been 
able to smooth down her ruffled feathers. 

Bending a little forward where he sat, and drawing the side 
of the curtain towards him so that he could more clearly see the 
Signor, while at the same time the nearness of the band prevented 
him from hearing what was going on around him, he was totally 
unaware that anything was amiss until suddenly, when the music 
paused for a moment to allow a thrill to run through the audience 
when Apollo performed a double somersault on the back of his 
two chargers, his (Jerry’s) attention was attracted by the sound 
of Mr. Petman’s voice raised once more high in anger. 

This, as my reader knows, was no unusual sound, and Jerry 
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might have continued his interest in the Signor’s performance, 
but for the fact that two voices mingled with that of the manager’s 
—one of them Miss Petman’s haughty tones, the other that of 
Carl Herman. 

% it, sir,” said the manager, “does that answer my question? 
What the deuce business had you to call my daughter ‘ Rose’? 
Where’s your respect for me, I should like to know, if you speak 
to her in that familiar manner? Didn’t I as good as pick you up 
out of the street ? and you—you have the impertinence to try 
and kiss my daughter, and call her ‘Rose.’ Hang you, I’ve a good 
mind to punch your head for you. What the deuce do you mean 
by it, eh ?” 

During this speech the ring-master had made more than one 
attempt to put in a word, but though he repeated his question 
each time with more violence, the manager, who had entered the 
tent unheard by Jerry, and as it seemed by the two other occu- 
pants, would not allow it to be answered. 

Now, however, he paused, his face ablaze with passion, and 
making threatening gestures with his short arms, while at the sound 
of the unusual commotion several of the grooms made their way 
into the tent, and listened curiously to what was going on, at 
the same time as Smith entered leading Bonfire, the curtain over 
the door in the tent leading to the dressing-rooms was pushed 
hastily aside, and a slight figure, whose gay scarlet dress and 
gilt helmet with its sweeping plumes were only half-hidden by 
a long dark cloak, advanced a few steps, then paused. 

“I tell you, sir,” began Carl Herman. “If you will only let 
me explain—— ” ‘ 

“Tsn’t that what I’m telling you to do, and what’s more, if 
you don’t explain and apologize before you leave this tent, I’ll kick 
you out of the place, me if I won’t. Do you suppose I’m going 
to have every whipper-snapper, every dirty foreigner like you call 
my daughter ‘ Rose,’ and say the sort of things you’ve been saying ? 
Now don’t deny it; I’ve had my eye on you for some time past. 
I know the game you've been playing, and I ain’t ashamed to say 
I’ve spied you. Girls like compliments, I know—more fools they ; 
but it was more’n compliments you was a-saying, and if she ain’t 
got sense to give you a lesson as to what you owe to your betters, 
I have. Betters, yes, sir, your betters. Don’t you go setting 
yourself up for as good as my daughter. If you have got a bit of 
good looks enough to turn any silly fool’s head, you’re as lazy, good- 
for-nothing a dog as ever | had to do with; and my girl, why 
she’ll beat you nor any one, I bet, for looks, and she knows it. 
Don’t try and look shy, Rosy ; you know it’s the truth. You’ve 
been told so scores of times by gents as ought to know, and 
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what’s more, she’s got more money behind her than ever you'll 
have in your life if you save every penny you earn. You know 
that, you , and you think you’re going to turn her head with 
your nonsense. But she ain’t such a fool. Why didn’t you up 
and tell him so, Rosy, and give him a smack of his face for his 
impertinence, like you did that London fellow as wanted to run 
away with you. Now look here, you you—you just apologize 
straight off, or I'll whip you round the ring this very moment ; 
do you hear? I'll do it right before them ’ere royal ladies and 
gentlemen ; they'll enjoy the fun quite as well as you will, I 
swear.” 

And, with a malicious grin, the infuriated manager went a step 
or two nearer, and made as though he would seize the culprit by 
the collar. 

A white evil look came into the young ring-master’s face. 
“Tf you lay a finger on me,” he said in a voice choked with 
anger, “ you'll regret it. Ask your daughter for an explanation, 
not me.” 

“ Ask her—you ——, what do you mean?” roared Mr. Petman, 
going another step nearer. “ You speak or I knock you down.” 

By this time the ante-room was full of people, the grooms, two 
of the clowns, the Breaknecks, und George Epsom, ready for their 
turns, and several others, who all began to look askance at each 
other, as to what turn the affair would take. 

It was Miss Petman who hastened to say quickly, “ Haven't 
I told you, papa, that there is no need for Mr. Herman to 
apologize. You had far better leave the matter as it is.” 

“ Leave it as it is? me if I will. I know what’s due to me as 
master here, if you don’t. What the devil do you mean by flying 
in your father’s face? d—— you. If I break his neck I'll make 
him pay for his nonsense.” 

The ring-master drew back a step or two, but whether because 
he feared his patience would get the better of him, or from some 
other reason I cannot say, and while Mr. Petman still reiterated 
his threats in the same blustering manner, the two objects of his 
wrath were seen to take council together, as though deciding 
what course to adopt to bring the scene to an end. At length 
cutting short her father’s furious onslaught, Miss Petman looked 
him calmly in the face, and said with the greatest coolness, while 
every one in the tent listened in open-mouthed surprise : 

“ Excuse my interrupting you, papa, but since you will have an 
explanation, and Carl ”—with a slight laughing emphasis on the 
name which made more than one of the listeners drop their lower 
jaw still lower, and two at least hold their breath, for what should 
come next, even they did not guess what it could be—‘and Carl 
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does not seem inclined to give it, I suppose I must, as it might 
be a little awkward afterwards if either of you in any way injured 
the other; at least I should naturally prefer Carl’s good looks, 
since you own they are the only thing in his favour, to remain 
untouched, and I don’t think he would bring himself to use any 
violence against you. Don’t interrupt me, please,”—as, spellbound 
as he had been for the moment by the girl’s coolness, Mr. Petman 
showed signs of breaking out again—* I am coming to the point 
in a moment. You see the fact is, whether you like it or not, 
your opinion comes too late. Mr. Herman and I have been 
married a week and more!” 

Never could an announcement which was likely to bring about 
such a fury of wrath, have been made with more sang froid. 

As she spoke Miss Petman laid one hand on Carl Herman’s 
arm, and with a smile of amusement and triumph looked calmly 
round her. 

For a few moments there was a dead silence, no one in all the 
curious listeners dared speak, until Mr. Petman slowly found 
his tongue once more and burst forth into a perfect storm of passion 
ten times greater than before. His face was a dull purple, his eyes 
literally starting out of his head, beads of perspiration rolling 
down his forehead, his fat figure quivering with emotion, his veins 
standing out in knots on his fat red hands, his whole appearance 
frightfully suggestive of a fit, till it seemed lucky that he was 
able to find some vent in words. 

And such words they were! Coarse as he had been in his first 
outburst it was nothing to his rage now at the way he had been 
tricked. His fierce threatening gestures were terrible to witness, 
while his language was only fit for the lowest pothouse. 

Oaths, curses, blasphemy, every expletive that coarse nature 
calls to its aid fell from his lips, making themselves heard almost 
above the clash of the music which accompanied the Signor’s 
performance in the ring,a glimpse of him in his gay costume 
astride on his well-trained steeds being every now and then 
visible through the curtains. 

At length Miss Petman, who had been calmly whispering to 
her companion meanwhile, seemed to grow tired of his continued 
wrata. 


** Really, papa,” she said in her careless way, while with a 
smile she held out her hand for the ring-master to undo the 
fastening of her gauntlet glove. “ Really, papa, this is sheer 
waste of your precious time, which I am sure, with so much on 
your hands to do, you cannot afford to lose. You asked: for an 
explanation and I gave it you. It is true I wished the matter to 
be kept quiet a little longer, but since you chose to listen, you 
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paid for it by learning what seems to have displeased you. It is 
a pity you have so poor opinion of Carl, but no doubt you will 
alter it in time. As it is, I fear all the talking and swearing in 
the world will not alter the fact that Iam his wife, so I suppose 
he is my husband. We had the ceremony in all proper form at 
—w— Church, and though I didn’t care to have a fuss of brides- 
maids and all that nonsense, it was perfectly regular, as you can 
ascertain for yourself if you care to do so. For the present, 
unless you want to upset the whole performance, hadn’t you better 
accept the situation, and instead of making a spectacle of your- 
self before the people ”—a name she always applied to her father’s 
servants with something like contempt, not, of course, putting 
herself on a level with them—* come and drink to the future 
happiness of your daughter and son-in-law.” 

No one else save his own daughter would have dared to beard 
him so openly as did this bold-faced girl, who, as she finished 
her speech drew off her glove, and taking ‘her purse from her 
pocket, took from it a broad wedding ring which she quietly 
placed on the proper finger. 

The action and the words “making a spectacle of yourself” 
were like fuel to fire, and it was well for the listeners that a burst 
of applause from the audience, heralding a feat of skill by the 
Signor, drowned Mr. Petman’s further utterances. 

He was literally beside himself and became a perfect fiend in 
his fury. 

Even the men gathered round, used as they were to pretty 
rough talk among themselves, began to look a little awed, 
the two tumblers muttered audibly to each other, the Break- 
necks began unconsciously trying the muscles of their arms, 
George Epsom slashed his whip ominously, as though he resented 
any one surpassing him in the knowledge of bad language, the 
grooms left off all pretence of harnessing or unharnessing the 
horses for the next performers, while the women ? 

There were but two in the little crowd. 

The manager’s daughter, if she deserved the name of a woman, 
for she was far more unconcerned than some of the men, stood 
with her hand with the wedding ring on her finger on her hus- 
band’s sleeve; he was her husband by her own showing. He was 
roused from his usual indolence, and, if a certain dropping of 
his mouth, unhidden by any moustache as it was, went for 
anything, not a little cowed by the turn things were taking. 

And the other woman there ? 

Why should I say woman? for I have always till now spoken 
of Lizette as a girl—little more than a child—and she it was who 
was the other spectator of this curious scene. 
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Why do I say—woman? My reader can guess—there would 
have been no need to answer could any one have seen her as she 
heard the death-blow given to her hopes by that cool collected 
speech of Rosa Petman’s and her still more conclusive action— 
no one would have been able to think of her again as a child, for 
she was now a woman—aye, and’ more than a woman—in her 
pitiful helplessness. 

She had come in her pretty dress in which she was going to earn 
applause from royal hands, dancing, because her heart was so full 
of joy, into the tent, a child in appearance and in mind, but 
scarce had she set foot within the curtains than her girlhood 
seemed to slip from her into the past, from which she was sep- 
arated as completly as those crimson curtains hid the splendours 
of the ring and its gay laughing audience from view, leaving 
her in the darkened ante-room, where she felt a woman’s bitterest 
sorrow weighing her down. 

She stood like one transfixed—turned to stone as it were, her 
hands twisted all unconsciously in an iron grip the dark cloak which 
in her sudden movement forward had slipped from her shoulders, 
exposing the pretty dress which she had donned in such high 
glee but a few moments before, the face under the gilt helmet 
and plumes devoid of every vestige of colour, the sparkle of ex- 
pectancy and happiness died out of the beautiful brown eyes as 
they remained fixed with a wild unmeaning look on what in the 
crowd was alone visible to her, as it had so often been before, 
but never so clearly as now—the face of her lover. What 
mockery it all seemed—the glittering dress, the bright hopes, the 
happy dreams for the future all swept away by those few words 
from the lips of Rosa—why do I hesitate to write the name ? it 
cannot untie the bond which gives her a right to claim it—Rosa 
Herman. 

Yes, Carl Herman's wife. 

Poor staring brown eyes, well may they gaze so fixedly at that 
face. It is all that is visible to them from out the mists which 
are gathering round to shut out all else. 

Look well, I say to them, for it is a sight you have not seen 
before and which I pray you may never see again. Whose face is 
it, do you ask ? 

Well may you put the question. Yet it is a face you once 
knew well, only now the mask has fallen from it, showing you how 
much the honeyed smiles and words which crossed the thin lips 
were worth. It is the face of your false-hearted lover. 

Well! Have you looked long enough? Nay, nay, I say you 
will do no good by staying here. This man is nothing to you now. 
He does not even heed your glance. His eyes are for his wife 
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who stands so proudly and defiantly by his side, beside whose 
presence you are accounted small and insignificant. 

Has he not chosen well? Beauty and wealth, Has it not 
been told you but a few hours before how this proud girl is not 
pennyless like yourself? She has wealth, or at least will have; 
her father must have no little store, she is his only child, and 
there is the rich old aunt whose days they say are numbered. 
Has Carl Herman counted them, I wonder? Perhaps, for he has 
braved what to some is no light punishment—the manager's 
wrath—and even now stands with presence of mind enough to 
calm the anger which is flushing his handsome wife’s cheeks, and 
bids fair to set his child against her father. 

This of course her husband does not wish. So far he has laid 
his plans with skill, he must not fail now. 

But there, come away, you have seen enough. 

But Lizette does not stir. So still she stands, she scarcely 
seems to stir. But by-and-by she wakes to life. 

One of the grooms—Smith—her faithful follower, with an awe- 
struck, fearful face—fear, not of his master, but for the still form 
and white, white face, which is telling all unconsciously to others 
the tale he with all his dull brains has learnt long ago—has crept 
to her side, and it is his timid touch on her arm which calls her 
once more to life. 

He motions rather than tells her she had better go. This is no 
place for her. The words of a father may be fit for the ears of his 
own child, but in Lizette’s presence they are doubly sinful because 
of her helplessness and innocence. 

So much is intelligible even to poor Smith’s not too vivid imagi- 
nation, and prompts his movement to her side. 

As though in a dream she obeys his beseeching gesture, turns, 
and glides like a living ghost to the door. 

But ere she can pass out a demon bars her way. Her move- 
ment had attracted the attention of Mr. Petman. His raving as 
he plainly saw took not the slightest effect on those for whom it 
was intended. 

In an evil moment his eye had fallen upon Lizette ; a new idea 
came suddenly into his mind of which she was part, and quick to 
prevent her escape he planted himself before her. 

Then all unheedful of the white wan face, which to any human 
heart must have pleaded for mercy, the torrent of his passion 
burst forth once more—upon whom ? None other than our poor 
dazed, bewildered little heroine. Some evil genius had a short time 
before prompted him to take an interest in the private affairs of 
one of his company, that one Lizette. 

He knew more than any one suspected of the history which but 
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a few moments before had had Finis written across it, and this 
knowledge he now used with a cruelty which was but compatible 
with his brutish nature. 

In a moment his vile tongue had literally emblazoned forth the 
little German girl’s love story which we already know. The 
secret which she had guarded so carefully was laid bare to its very 
core, while the same cruel hand tore down the defence behind 
which she had endeavoured to hide herself and her pain, tore into 
so many tatters the flag of a woman’s silent suffering, and held up 
the poor shattered hopes to scorn and ridicule. 

“So you would run away, would you?” he said, as he barred the 
way with his portly figure, putting his ugly crimson face close 
to hers. “What for? You haven’t got anything to be ashamed 
of, have you? You haven’t gone and disgraced yourself by marry- 
ing a low sneaking scoundrel who ain’t no good but to sweep a 
crossing! You ain’t such a fool. Take a lesson by my dutiful 
daughter, and don’t make such a—— mess of your love affairs as she 
has. Fly at high game is what I’ve told her times enough, and 
this is how she takes my advice! Now you, if you’d have been a 
little more sharp than you were, might have saved this fool’s work. 
Herman there (with an ugly leer) was a-hanging after you time 
enough before he took up with my daughter; he knew how to 
feather his nest, but why didn’t you nail him? He'd have been 
just the sort of chap for you, and you were precious sweet on him 
at the time. Don’t deny it ”—Lizette had made no sign of denial 
— we'd all got our eyes open; but why did you let him slip 
through your fingers? Ah, I knows all about it, you see. I 
always likes to be sure as how my company is decent and respect- 
able. None of your shabby cusiomers for me. I daresay you 
think I ought to have looked after our friend there a bit sharper. 
Will you give him a character when I’ve chucked him out ? 
Don’t be too hardon him. Plenty of fellows have played fast-and- 
loose before now. I suppose, too, I ought to feel flattered 
that he preferred my daughter to you, but I ain’t. Rose has been 
a fool, as she'll find out before long. Why, she might have had a 
regular London swell, with goodness knows how many hundreds a 
year and all for a snap of her fingers, and then perhaps this 
scoundrel might have married you after all. But then you might 
have cut the show and I can’t afford to spare you just yet—I 
ain’t likely soon to get some one as handy at the business as you 
are. You goes down with the chaps twice as wellas that old hag, 
Madame Petite. She'll have to give up very soon ; the boys call 
her a bag of bones, with all her dress and make up. What some 
gentlemen of our acquaintance can see in her I can’t think. I 
haven’t inquired into their private history. I thought best not. 
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Perhaps it ain’t as goody-goody as yours. It isn’t a case of love, 
I’m thinking. You'll go on the same rule one of these days. 
But I'll tell you one thing—if my girl has been fool enough to 
throw herself away on this chap, don’t you go on with none of 
your old tricks. I’ve seen you trying to wheedle round him with 
your spry costumes and looks and ways. He’s thrown you over, 
but I'll look out he behaves himself properly now he’s Rose’s hus- 
band. You find some other fellow. You're not as handsome as 
my girl, but you’ve got looks and are handy enough at your work 
to take any one’s fancy. You've been a fool, of course. You've 
regular worshipped him, been head over heels in love with him. 
Any one can see that by the way you flung yourself at his head, and 
what’s more, if it was only an engagement, which you bet your life 
I'd soon put a stop to, instead of the affair being all signed, 
sealed, and settled—he took care of that—you’d have him back, 
Aye, that you would, this very moment. As it is you can’t, but 
you'll go and ery your eyes out of your head and spoil your good 
looks and set the whole show laughing at you, and saying ——” 

What the show would say of this affair. Mr. Petman was not 
given time to express. 

His worse than cruel harangue was at this point suddenly 
stayed. 

All at once some one who till now had stood like one struck 
dumb woke to life and sense. 

All the men oa hearing the opening words of their master’s long 
speech had glanced meaningly at each other, and, as if by common 
assent, drawn on one side and made a show of doing something or 
other. 

It was but a pretence, for while for the sake of one who was a 
favourite amongst them, they wished it to be believed that they 
were deaf to the words which were ringing round them, they 
could not now and then forbear glancing fearfully in the direction 
of that little figure before which the manager had planted him- 
self. 

Lizette had, it seemed, been so startled by the attack so 
suddenly made upon her, that letting her cloak fall from her 
shoulders to her feet, she had merely turned and faced him and 
stood with her eyes—seeming suddenly to have grown twice their 
natural size—fixed on his face, all unmeaningly at first so dazed 
was she. Then, as the cold sneers and coarse rude taunts met her 
understanding, she suddenly glanced round with a look of wild 
uncertainty. Wherever she turned the curious glances of those 
around her were all the answer she received to a pleading they 
could not interpret. 

A moment, and then as though unable to resist the torrent of 
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jeers and sneers which was showered upon her, she sloowly drooped 
her head into her hands and stood bowed and defenceless before 
her tormentor. . 

The moments had flown by, still Mr. Petman showed no signs 
of having exhausted the vials of his wrath. The men gave upany 
make-belief of unconcern, gathered in knots and listened in awe. 
Rosa Herman spoke in hurried whispers now and then to her hus- 
band, who seeming too fearful to reply in words, answered by 
an impatient gesture, as he stood playing somewhat nervously 
with his whip, and stealing now and then furtive glances at the 
figure which drooped lower and lower at every coarse word which 
fell upon her ears, so lately deafened by a blow none the less cruel, 
while gradually from between the rigid clasp of the inclosed 
fingers, a dull crimson flush, which seemed to burn the hitherto 
pale face, made itself visible. 

It was a curious scene, a silence broken only by Mr. Petman’s 
coarse tones—to which the band outside played a little less harsh 
accompaniment—until suddenly, stung no doubt to the very quick 
by the heartless blow inflicted upon her, Lizette raised her head, 
showing a face on which was imprinted by a fiery hand a look of 
wild, agonized beseeching there could be no mistaking, at least 
not by him to whom it was turned, as the only one in all the 
little crowd who could aid her in her sore extremity. 

Nor did it plead in vain to the honest brave heart, which beat 
so wildly that its owner could scarcely breathe, much less move, 
until this signal came. 

Yes, one glance at that face and Jerry was stone no longer, 
but a loving, avenging soul, who had suddenly awoke to the 
sense of what was going on around him. 

With a shout of defiance which made itself heard above the 
music of the band, and caused more than one of the audience to 
glance curiously in the direction of the ante-room, all ignorant of 
the little drama of human brutality—which was only separated 
from their gaze by the crimson curtains—he sprang forward with 
an agility of which but a short time before he had not seemed 
capable, dashed aside the arm which held Lizette a prisoner, and 
with his face literally ablaze with passion, his eyes flashing like 
two danger signals, wrested the long whip from the manager’s 
grasp. In another moment the cord thong was whirling over 
his head in a way which certainly meant mischief to that gentle- 
man’s shiny bald pate. 

But ere his hand could deliver the well-merited punishment, 
some of the grooms sprang forward, calling him loudly to desist. 

But Jerry was beside himself with passion, and refused to give 
way. 
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* Let go, you fool,” shouted Will Breakneck, amazed to find his 
match in the clown, who was apparantly so much his inferior in 
strength. 

But Jerry. still struggled, and it is uncertain how the affair 
might have ended, had it not been that suddenly above the din 
and confusion came a cry of entreaty in a voice which was shrill 
with agony. 

“ Jerry!” 

At the same moment a small white hand was laid on his many- 
coloured sleeve. 

The voice, the touch had more power than the combined 
strength of those around him. 

The whip fell from his hand to the floor, the passion died out of 
his face as quickly as it had risen, and with his arms hanging 
helpless at his side he turned to Lizette, as she stood beside him, 
not daring—not only because of his own fault, if such it was—to 
meet her glance, but letting his head sink low on- his breast. 

“* Come away,” he said in a low, scarcely audible voice, strangely 
unlike his usual sharp, ringing utterance. “ Let us go away, or I 
shall kill him.” 

There was no mistaking the intensity of the tone. 

Lizette did not say a word, only turned—the men, Mr. Petman 
among them, fell back before her im utter silence—and followed by 
Jerry, like a dog following his mistress, she crossed the tent with a 
slow, gliding step, very unlike her usual light tripping walk, her 
slight figure no longer drooping, but become tall and erect, that 
of a veritable queen of womanly dignity. 

Once only she paused. 

It was when Jerry, with a trembling hand, fumbled with the 
curtain over the doorway. 

Then she turned and gave one last look at the shrinking coward 
who had been quick to stand up in his own defence, but had 
stood quietly by and heard the woman he had once vowed he 
loved, the woman who of his own will he had tricked and befooled, 
held up to scorn and ridicule, which his baseness had brought 
upon her—stood by and never moved so much as a finger, uttered 
so much as a word, to shield her. 

Oh, Carl Herman! dearly will you have to account for the part 
you have played to this innocent friendless girl who trusted you 
so implicitly, but double coward and scoundrel are you for your 
craven fear to-day. 

Well may you draw a step nearer to your wife, she has spirit 
enough, as you will soon learn. Well may you cringe and move 
uneasily where you. stand, before the glance of those dog-like 
brown eyes, which are tearless and dry—for the death of faith is 
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too deep a grief for tears—all the flash and sparkle died out of 
them, in its place an indescribable sadness, which dimmed their 
brightness with dark misty shadows. 

One moment they take that last look at you and your haughty wife 
—-side by side—then the curtain falls over the two figures—Lizette 
and the only friend there seems to be left to her in the world— 
Jerry, the clown. 


(To be continued.) 





OUR REGIMENTAL MOTTOES AND NICKNAMES. 


It has often been remarked by the highest authorities in such 
matters that the soldier, and more particularly the “old” soldier, 
lives on the past, and few, probably, who have a close acquaintance 
with soldier-nature will be inclined to question the accuracy of 
this assertion. There can be little doubt that to the tales told 
around the camp-fire, or during the intervals of uneasy repose on 
the wooden guard-bed, we are to a very considerable extent 
indebted for the preservation of the interesting sobriquets and 
traditions attached to most regiments. And though the new 
nomenclature of the line regiments has swept away the time- 
honoured numbers that were a fertile source of nicknames, the 
latter are yet far from being obliterated, many of them being more 
or less familiar to the non-military public. 

Everybody has heard, for instance, of the “ Buffs”—a corps 
which enjoys the almost unique privilege of marching through 
the city of London with bayonets fixed. The 3rd Foot owes its 
immortal cognomen to the fact of its having originally been clad 
in scarlet, lined and faced with buff; its members also had buff 
waistcoats, buff breeches, and buff stockings. Being the senior 
regiment thus clothed, they were occasionally styled the ‘ Old 
Buffs ;” and the 31st, raised in 1702 and dressed in a precisely 
similar fashion, were known as the “ Young Buffs.” The follow- 
ing tradition, however, offers a more circumstantial account of the 
latter appellation. Having earned in some hotly-contested action 
the good opinion of a general under whom they were serving, and 
who expressed his approbation by calling out to the 31st, “ Well 
done, Old Buffs!” a few of the men, somewhat excited by close 
combat, replied, “ We are not the Old Buffs, sir.” Whereupon 
the general cried, “Then, well done, Young Buffs!” And so the 
“ Young Buffs” they became, and have since remained, although 
the days of buff waistcoats and stockings have long passed away. 

Some designations, such as “Scots Greys” or “ Black Watch,” 
from being in the first place merely a species of nicknames have 
come in the course of time to be official, or at least a part of the 
official, titles of the corps to which they are attached. The 2nd 
Dragoons, raised in 1681, seem originally to have worn grey 
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uniforms; and in 1702, which must have been a year of extensive 
military reform, the regiment was mounted on white horses. 
From one or both of these circumstances it obtained the sobriquet 
of “The Greys.” This regiment has a badge, the only instance 
of its kind in the service, and, like many apparently trivial 
matters in the British army, it has a history. When Sir William 
Ponsonby led the Scots Greys, which formed part of the celebrated 
“Union Brigade,” against a splendid French cuirassier regiment 
at Waterloo, a deadly struggle took place around the eagle or 
standard of Napoleon’s troopers. Ponsonby was cut down, but 
the eagle was taken by a sergeant. Ever since, an eagle with 
outspread wings has been the badge of the regiment, which has 
been immortalized by Mr. Kinglake’s account of the achieve- 
ments of the “ Union Brigade” at Balaclava. In the case of the 
42nd, again, which was raised in 1729, the dark tartans invented 
for the Highlanders gave them quite a sombre appearance in 
comparison with the English troops, who at that period had coats, 
waistcoats, and breeches of scarlet cloth. They were, therefore, 
euphoniously enough, called “Am Freiceadan Dubh,” or the 
“Black Watch,” a name which has adhered to the regiment 
throughout its subsequent distinguished career. 

From isolated incidents certain corps obtained mottoes which 
have stuck to them for a couple of centuries or longer. The 
Coldstream Guards bear on their colours as a motto the words 
“ Nulli Secundus,” said to have been bestowed on them by Charles 
II. at the Restoration. A grand parade of the troops, including 
the regiments since known as the Foot Guards, was held on Tower 
Hill, in order that they should take the oath of allegiance to the 
new régime. Being ordered to take up their arms as the king’s 
first, second, and third regiments of Foot Guards, the first and 
third regiments obeyed with precision, but the second remained 
immovable. Riding up to General Monk, Charles expressed his 
surprise at the obstinate attitude of the corps, then stvled “ Monk’s 
Regiment,” and inquired the cause. “Sire,” said the stern old 
commander, “ my Coldstreamers are your faithful soldiers; but 
they decline to take up arms as second to any regiment in your 
majesty’s service.” Charles meditated for u moment, and then 
replied, “They are right; let them take up arms as my Cold- 
stream Regiment of Foot Guards, and they shall henceforth be 
second to none.” Owing to the fact of Monk having been an 
admiral as well as a general, the Coldstreams have the unique dis- 
tinction of a small union jack, which is emblazoned on their 
Queen’s colours. 

The Royal Marines, who, however, properly belong to the naval 
service, rejoice in an exceedingly appropriate motto—* Per Mare, 
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per Terram,” and these amphibious soldiers march past to the 
inspiring strains of “ My life’s on the ocean wave.” Also he 
appropriate is the small cannon of the Royal Artillery, whic 
appears in relief on all their appointments, down to a button. 
Among suggestive mottoes are those of the 36th and 39th 
Regiments, the former consisting of the one word, “Firm,” and 
the latter proudly informing us that it was “ Primus in Indis.” 

At a time when the modern innovation of mounted infantry 
was yet undreamt of, the last regiment mentioned, the 39th, had 
some experience in a variety of service nowadays much in vogue. 
Under the command of a Colonel Sankey they made a forced 
march in India, a high rate of speed being secured by the plan of 
mounting the men on mules and donkeys. The operation, what- 
ever it was, turned out a great success, and for long afterwards 
the regiment was known as “Sankey’s Horse.” Owing to a 
singular deviation from the ordinary functions of cavalry, the 17th 
Lancers were once christened the “ Horse Marines.” Two troops 
of this showy corps were employed as marines on board the “ Her- 
mione” frigate during some severe fighting in the West Indies. 
Hence the sobriquet, now almost quite forgotten. But the 17th are 
still well known as the “ Death or Glory Boys” from their badge, 
which consists of a death’s head, with the words “ or Glory.” 

The somewhat fire-eating name of the “ Slashers” is borne by 
the 28th, and was obtained through the following circumstances. 
During an exceptionally inclement winter in the course of the 
American War of Independence, a wealthy merchant absolutely 
refused to furnish comfortable quarters to the women and 
children of the regiment, and in consequence of this inhumanity 
many of them perished from exposure to the cold. Infuriated 
at the barbarous procedure of the merchant, and its dire results, 
several of the officers of the 28th disguised themselves as Indians ; 
they stormed his residence one evening, burst into his dining- 
room, and “ slashed ” off one of his ears. 

But the colour of the uniform, and especially the hue of the 
facings, have been prolific of regimental nicknames. We still 
hear of the “ Oxford Blues,” though it would puzzle one to discover 
what connection the Royal Horse Guards now have with the 
ancient university city. They are popularly so called from their 
having been raised by Aubrey, Earl of Oxford, and from their 
garments, then as now, being blue faced with red. The 56th used 
to be universally known as the “ Pompadours,” their trimmings 
being purple, the prevailing colour of Madame’s gown and _ head- 
gear. The 53rd are the “ Brickbats,” and the 97th, from their 
sky-blue facings, the “Celestials;” while the 70th were long 
known as the “Glasgow Greys.” During the American War the 
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city of Glasgow undertook to raise a thousand men for the 70th. 
The recruiting movement was instituted by Lord Provost Inglis 
and two gentlemen named Gray and Finlay. These three 
paraded through the streets, Gray acting as sergeant, and Finlay 
as piper. Meeting some acquaintances on their first day’s pro- 
menade, they were asked what measure of success was attending 
their efforts. The provost replied, “'There’s a sergeant and a 
piper, and I am the regiment!” Ultimately, however, the thou- 
sand recruits were gathered under the colours of the “Glasgow 
Greys.” 

The 57th are the “Die Hards,” gained amid the frightful 
carnage of Albuera, and the 101st are the “ Dirty Shirts,” or 
“ Lord Lake’s Dirty Shirts,” obtained during hard service in India 
under Lord Lake, at a period when the state of affairs was probably 
too critical to admit of “washing parades” being held. And 
most people have heard of the “Fighting Fiftieth.” But the 
50th are rich in nicknames. They are, or at least they were, the 
“Blind Half-Hundredth,” having been but too literally blinded 
by the ravages of ophthalmia when in Egypt with Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. And when on one occasion the men dried the per- 
spiration from their faces with their cuffs, they for a while became 
the “ Dirty Half-Hundredth.” From the fact that their recruiting- 
sergeants used to carry an oaten cake on the points of their 
swords, the 33rd were for many years called the “ Havercake 
Lads,” while the 9th, havifg bartered their Bibles in Spain for 
wine, and having there gained a reputation for sacking monas- 
teries, were long known as the “ Holy Boys.” 

Some widely-known nicknames are derived from the whilom 
numbers of regiments, numbers which we have used in this paper 
for the sake of perspicuity and brevity, such titles as “The 
Princess Louise’s Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders” being, to 
say the least, somewhat long-winded. Of the variety of sobriquets 
we refer toare the “ Excellers,” the 40th, from the Roman numerals 
XL.; and the 30th, who are the “ Three X’s” (XXX.), The 22nd 
are the “Two Two's.” On the Queen’s birthday, and on similar 
great occasions, the “Two Two's” wear a twig of oak on the 
shoulder, in memory, it is alleged, of their having rescued George 
II. from a perilous position at the battle of Dettingen. Of his 
prowess at that combat the Second George was very vain, and one 
of his few sharp sayings had reference to it. At a review, the 
French ambassador asked the king if he had ever seen the gen- 
darmes. “No, sir; but I can tell you, and so can they, that my 
Scotch Greys have !” was the royal response. 

To continue, the 77th are the “ Two Sevens,” or alternatively, 
and more usually the “ Pot Hooks;” and a very curious name, 
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‘*‘ Calvert’s Entire,” used to be attached to the 14th, but this, as 
well as the circumstances which gave rise to it, are forgotten. 
From their initials, the 51st King’s Own Light Infantry are the 
“ Kolis,” and the 2nd Foot, who have as a badge a “ Paschal 
Lamb,” and who distinguished themselves during the Bloody 
Assizes, were long called “ Kirke’s Lambs ”"—Kirke having been 
their then general’s name. 

While the Indian Mutiny was in progress of being stamped 
out, very short men were enlisted into the 20th Hussars. This was 
in compliance with the desire of the Indian authorities, who asked 
for small, light troopers, to take an active part in the pursuit of 
the infamous Nana Sahib. As a matter of fact, the recruits were 
almost as broad as they were long, and the regiment acquired the 
title of the “ Dumpies.” On account of the men of a regiment 
already alluded to, the 22nd, having one year been served out 
with complete suits of scarlet, they for the nonce were the “ Red 
Knights ;” while, from their colonel’s name and other obvious 
reasons, the old 90th were “Sir Thomas Graham’s Perthshire 
Grey Breeks.” 

A very famous corps, the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, who always 
maintain a regimental goat, are the “Nanny Goats.” It may 
surprise some to hear that the queue is not yet quite forgotten in 
the army. The men of the 23rd wear, or recently wore, a knot of 
ribbon on the collar, a memento, it is said, of the pigtail, which 
as a military appendage was abolished in 1808. 

In conclusion, we must not omit to mention the curious nick- 
name of the old 94th, whose lineal descendants are now styled 
the “ Connaught Rangers.” Shortly before the close of the last 
century the 94th was embodied at Linlithgow, and for a time it 
was composed of mere boys, many of whom were hardly able to. 
shoulder the ponderous “ Brown Bess ” of that period. On account 
of this circumstance, it is believed, the inhabitants of Linlithgow 
called the youthful soldiers of the 94th the “Garvies,” from a 
small fish which abounds in the Frith of Forth. 











THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS, 


———— 


‘«‘ Tax hereditary principle is the curse of mankind. Abolish the 
rule of the Dead Hand and the Society that is will be destroyed, 
and the Society that ought to be will be.” 

The Citizen who treated me to that spurt of rhetoric objects to 
property, and holds that no man or woman ought to be allowed to 
possess anything he or she is not using, if any other he or she is 
willing to take it for the purpose of using it. The Citizen, however, 
does not expect the Law of Pure Socialism to be adopted until the 
present property system derived from the hereditary principle has 
been demolished, and that demolition is his present aim. He 
would have no law of inheritance and no will-making, and he 
holds that whatever a man possesses at the moment of death should 
pass into the possession of the State. He does not think that then 
there would be much disposition to hoard, and at all events the 
hoarding would only be for the life of the hoarder. The Citizen de- 
clines to make any exception in favour of children. Why should 
the State allow a man to possess property which he has not 
earned, because by the mere accident of birth he happened to be 
the son of a person who had more wealth than he could or chose 
to expend ? 

Politicians who are not Socialists, though some of them gar- 
nish their dishes with bits of Socialism, often spout much male- 
diction about the hereditary principle; probably many of them 
would be more surprised than pleased to discover how they are in 
verbal accord with the anti-hereditary views of the advanced So- 
cialists. For example, if the House of Lords ought to be abolished 
merely because the hereditary principle is wrong, then the heredi- 
tary Monarchy ought to be abolished, and also the inheritance of 
property. Mr. Labouchere is one of the most quick-witted men in 
the House of Commons, and of course he would not put forth any 
such averment, yet somehow or other he seems not to perceive 
that if a principle is wrong all its uses must be wrong. The 
resolution he moved against the House of Lords was thus worded : 

“That in the opinion of this House it is inconsistent with the 
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principles of representative government that any member of either 
House of Legislature should derive his title to legislate by virtue 
of heredtiary descent.” __ 

It is a very skilfully-drawn resolution, and that is why so many 
as 166 members voted for it, and why it was rejected by a majority 
of only 36. If Mr. Labouchere had generalized, had asked the 
House to assert that it is inconsistent with the principles of repre- 
sentative government for any one to take any part in the govern- 
ment by title or qualification of hereditary descent, the resolution 
would have condemned the Monarchy as well as the House of 
Lords, and those who support the former, though they care not 
for the latter, would not have voted for it. But the resolution 
mig almost be construed to verbally imply approval of the Mon- 
archy. The condemnation of allowing hereditary descent to 
confer public privilege, power, function, or office is precisely limited 
to members of either House of the Legislature ; and therefore 
it might very well be contended that the hereditary-descent 
Monarchy is precisely excepted from the condemnation. I assume 
that it was the intention of Mr. Labouchere to attack the House 
of Lords only, and that it was distinctly his intention not in any 
way or degree to attack the Monarchy, and I have pointed out how 
his resolution is so framed that it may be construed to verbally im- 
ply approval of the hereditary-descent Monarchy whilst condemning 
the hereditary-descent House of Parliament; yet the logical con- 
clusions from the premises of the resolution involve a very de- 
finite condemnation of the Throne. The objection set forth to 
the members of the House of Lords deriving their title to 
public office by hereditary descent is that that their doing so is in- 
consistent with the principles of representative government; and 
if so, how can it be consistent with the principles of representative 
government for the Head of the State to hold office by virtue of 
hereditary descent ? Is hereditary-descent title to a public office in- 
consistent with the principles of representative government ? If so 
the hereditary-descent Monarchy as well as the hereditary-desceut 
House of Lords is inconsistent with the principles of repre- 
sentative government. That is not a strained construction of the 
resolution. Indeed, it is not a construction, but the unavoidable 
conclusion from the premises that if holding the public office of legis- 
lator by virtue of hereditary descent is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of representative government, the hereditary-descent Mon- 
archy must also be inconsistent with those principles. Is it so? Is 
there a necessary antagonism between holding office by title of here- 
ditary descent and the principles of representative government ? 

Before considering the question it may be worth while to notice 
that the resolution includes both Houses of Parliament. The 
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words, are “any member of either House of the Legislature.” 
Well; the House of Commons is not and never has been an 
hereditary-descent Chamber, but has been and is elective, whilst 
the House of Lords is an hereditary, or, to be exact, a creative 
and hereditary Chamber. Was it not superfluous to so frame the 
resolution as to make it include the condemnation of hereditary 
members in a House which is elective and which has no members 
sitting by the title of hereditary descent ? Perhaps the object of 
Mr. Labouchere was to make it clear that his hostility to the 
House of Lords is due to his hostility to the law or principle of 
the Constitution that confers a title to a public office by virtue 
of hereditary descent. But whatever the object of the hon. 
member, it is worth while to observe that the Laws of Nature, in 
which we have to include the fundamental Laws of Society, 
prevail, whatever laws it may please Kings, or Councils, or Parlia- 
ments to decree or to inscribe in the Statute Book. In the history 
of every family it needs not very close observation to see the virtues 
of the parents blessing the children and the sins of the parents 
visited on the children. The so-called self-made men are generally 
eager to declare that they owe success in life to the influence or 
inherited qualities of father or mother. Nine out of ten well-to-do, 
or apparently well-to-do, men did not begin life without a shilling 
or a position, but were indebted to hereditary descent, if not for 
fortune, at least for the fair start that enabled them to win fortune. 
So with the House of Commons. It is elective, and the sole legal 
-and constitutional title to a seat is election by a constituency ; yet 
we nay truly say that almost all the members of the House of Com- 
mons owe their position to hereditary descent, that they would 
not have been members of Parliament if their ancestors, anyhow 
their immediate ancestors, had not enjoyed some degree of 
social status and had something to bestow and bequeath to their 
children. Mr. Labouchere, for example, was the nephew of a peer, 
and was born to fortune. I fully appreciate the talent of the hon. 
gentleman. If he had been born in poverty, cradled in a clothes’ 
basket, and sent: forth to fight the battle of life without a shoe on 
his foot or a shilling in his pocket, he would have got on and made 
his mark. But it is not likely that he would have got into the 
House of Commons, and therefore he may be described as a member 
who derived the opportunity of being elected from the status derived 
from hereditary descent. With very few exceptions other hon. 
members owe their position as legislators to the benefit conferred 
on them by hereditary descent. I am not saying or suggesting 
that the House of Commons is less representative because its 
members primarily owe their position as legislators to the privileges 
conferred on them by hereditary descent; but I do aver that the 
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hereditary-descent principle dominantly leavens the elective 
House... ; 

Mr. Labouchere says that it is inconsistent with the principles 
of representative government for a legislator to derive his title 
to legislate by virtue of hereditary descent. Why? Must we 
assume that no one can be a representative unless he has been 
elected by the votes of a majority of those he is to represent? 
Surely there may be representation without the process of election. 
The guardian appointed by a Court of Law to take charge of a 
lunatic or an infant represents the lunatic or infant. An am- 
bassador is a representative though he is not elected to the office. 
Our soldiers and sailors are not elected, and yet the army and 
navy in a very emphatic way represent the nation. It is not, how- 
ever, an uncommon prejudice to assume that an end can only be 
attained by a special method. According to the story, roast pork was 
first discovered in China by the accidental burning of a house in 
which there was a pig, and afterwards when a Chinese wanted roast 
pork he burnt down a house to roast the pig, and would not believe 
that roast pork could be obtained by any other method. But 
pork can be cooked without the conflagration of a house, and 
there may be representation without election. By an election a 
representative House is obtained, but it must be admitted that 
the system is at best very imperfect and fallible. There are 
about thirty-six millions of men, women, and children in the 
United Kingdom, the electorate is about five millions, and in 
order to keep to round figures I will take it that the present 
House of Commons was elected by three millions of votes. I will 
pass by the obvious fact that many who voted did so under 
judgment-coercing influence, persuasion, or temptation, and I will 
be content to put this question :-—* If election is essential to repre+ 
sentation, how can the House of Commons, elected by three 
millions of electors, represent a nation of thirty-six millions?” 
Anyhow, as far as election is concerned, thirty-three millions— 
that is, eleven-twelfths of the nation —are just as much represented 
by the hereditary House of Lords as by the elective House of 
Commons. I have already pointed out how very much hereditary 
descent has to do with the composition of the House of Commons, 
and it appears that so far as election is concerned the elective 
House represents only a twelfth part of the nation. Surely those 
facts dispose of the assumption that the existence of an hereditary 
House is inconsistent with the principles of representative govern- 
ment merely because it is hereditary and not elective. Why 
should the House of Commons, of which nearly all the members 
are indebted to the benefits of their hereditary descent for their 
social and political status, and which is elected by a twelfth of the 
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nation, be held to represent the nation, if we are to assume that 
the House of Lords is not representative merely because it is an 
hereditary House? Pork can be cooked in. several ways ; and 
polition! representation may be obtainable by several methods, ‘I 

ve not so far asserted that the House of Lords is a representative 
House, but only that it may be so though it is hereditary. 
My impression is that. it does in a special manner represent the 
nation because it is hereditary ; that, for example, it represents the 
reverence for the past which is the guide of the present and the 
hope of the future, and is a ruling characteristic of our race. 
My impression is that the House of Lords because it is hereditary 
represents the political stability, the political continuity, and 
the political sobriety of the nation, and that if the hereditary 
House were -abolished there would be the peril of political 
instability. I do not mean that the political change would change 
the character of the nation, and that the steadying principle 
represented by the reverence for the past would be repudiated. 
But sometimes an electorate is at a critical moment swayed by 
a storm of passion and does to-day what it repents of to-morrow. 

Or sometimes a House of Commons is for an hour the creatur2 
of impulse. In one night the House of Commons might suspend 
its by-laws and enact the abolition of institutions that are the 

owth of generations and ages. How, then, would the nation 
regret that it had not a House of Lords to compel an appeal to 
the sober judgment of the people. 

If the hereditary principle is to be set aside, how is the Second 
Chamber to be constituted? Mr. Labouchere declared himself 
in favour of a Single Chamber, but he did not urge that view and 
assumed that there are to be two Chambers. It is not worth 
while to recite the many strong reasons for having two Chambers, 
but I may remark that the greater the power of the House of 
Commons, the greater the need of a ready and constitutional 
means for compelling that House to go to the country if there is 
any doubt whatever as to its fairly representing the national 
opinion on any proposed legislation of vital importance. Well, if 
the other Chamber is not to be hereditary it must be elective. 
There may be the form of selection, or of nomination, or of what 
you will, but substantially the other Chamber will be elective, it 
will derive its title to legislate either directly from an electorate 
or indirectly from an electorate. If, to use a current phrase, the 
constitution of the House of Lords is not to be entirely changed _ 
but modified, then it will be partly hereditary and partly elective. 
Whether the hereditary principle is wholly or partially abandoned, 
the elective element would be introduced and there would be two 
elective Chambers. The result would be frequent collision, dead- 
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lock, and’a continuous struggle for supremacy.’ An elective or 
semi-elective other Chamber would not submit to the legislative 
and administrative predominance of the House of Commons, as 
the hereditary House of Lords does. The veto of the House of 
Lords has been given up, even as the veto of the Crown has ‘been 
given up. The House of Lords has accepted the position of'a 
Chamber of revision and of consultation, with only the power to 
compel the Government to take the opinion of the country on a 
vitally important measure or on a vitally important policy, and I 
may add, the power which is not a veto power, but a power to 
ascertain the opinion of the electorate, has enabled the Crown to 
give up the prerogative of veto without danger to the State. It 
would be impossible to constitute any Chamber that would have so 
little power to even delay the course of the House of Commons 
as the House of Lords has, because when both Chambers are 
elective, or, if you will, one partly elective, one cannot claim 
an absolute predominance on the ground that it is elective. 
It is remarkable how smoothly the Lords and Commons have 
worked. There are impetuous politicians who are impatient 
of delay, who seem to think what they proposed yesterday 
ought to be made law to-day, and who deem it a waste of 
time to permit their reasons to be discussed by an opposing 
minority ; but in government, especially in legislation, undue 
haste is not less dangerous than undue delay. But consider 
what has happened in the last sixty years. The pace of 
change or reform has been very rapid, and if our political history 
is studied it will be hard to conceive that the pace could have 
been much quicker if there had beena single Chamber. Perhaps 
it would have been slower, because there might have been 
timidity if there had not been the House of Lords as a buffer 
against too hasty legislation. The House of Lords has not per- 
mitted its views to prevent it submitting its judgment to the 
definitely-expressed opinion of the House of Commons electorate. 
It assented to Catholic Emancipation as soon as it was definitely 
ascertained that public opinion was in favour of the measure. In 
1868 the electorate declared approval of the disestablishment of 
the Irish State Church, and the hereditary Chamber passed the 
Bill. The House of Lords has been described as a Chamber of 
Landowners, but it assented to the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Bills. The House of Lords has been 
described as a Tory Chamber, but it has assented to the three 
Reform Bills that have changed the electorate from a property 
qualification electorate to what is virtually a registered manhood- 
suffrage electorate. An elective other Chamber could not have 
done more in assenting to measures of a Liberal and Radical policy, 
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and it might have done much less. Then why should Radicals be 
desirous of getting rid of the hereditary Chamber? Mr. Glad- 
stone, who has leapt from the Carlton to the Reform, and from the 
Reform to the Caucus, and perhaps I ought to say from the 
Caucus to the League, complains that the House of Lords is always 
Conservative, whilst for half a century the House of Commons 
has almost always had a Liberal majority. What would be the 
use of a Second Chamber that always thought and said ditto to 
the First Chamber ? In the House of Lords we have had 
during a period of development ‘or change a Second Chamber 
that examined measures and policies from the other point of 
view, and so discharged a most useful and important function, 
yet it has always been ready to submit to the constitutionally 
ascertained opinion of the electorate. I have endeavoured, and I 
hope not unsuccessfully, to show that in theory it is not anomalous 
or inconsistent to have an hereditary Chamber as part of the Parlia- 
ment of a representative-government nation ; and I think it will 
be admitted that as a matter of fact the House of Lords has not 
prevented the passing of Liberal and Radical measures. What, 
then, do those Radicals who ask for the abolition of the House of 
Lords expect to gain by the change? They cannot construct a 
Second Chamber that will more effectively submit to the pre- 
dominance of the House of Commons. Do they imagine that a 
more powerful Chamber—that is, a Chamber which also has the 
strength derived from an electorate title—will be more submissive to 
the predominance of the House of Commons? The reason that 
the House of Lords does so little work is that the House of 
Commons has an objection to the other House initiating impor- 
tant legislation. There is no question as to the capacity of the 
Lords, or as to their willingness to devote their time and talents 
to the public service, but the House that has the controlling 
power of the purse has jealously insisted upon a monopoly of 
work and directing. I can quite understand a Conservative 
regretting that the splendid Parliamentary capacity of the Lords 
is so far wasted, but why should a Radical regret it ? Then I notice 
that those who advocate the abolition of the hereditary Chamber 
denounce the privilege of the peers. Well, the privilege of being 
a member of the House of Lords is a privilege, and, with 
the exception of the Monarchy, the only privilege that the 
Constitution confers on account of hereditary descent. But it is 
a privilege for which the recipients have to pay dearly. Nolens 
volens they are members of the House of Lords, and because they 
are members of the House of Lords they are not allowed to be 
members of the House of Commons. The peerage is only a part 
of the aristocracy, and the English aristocracy is not a caste but 
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a class, a class that is being constantly recruited from other classes. 
It is, therefore, both socially and politically a very powerful class, 
and because there is 2 House of Peers, an important part of this 
very powerful class is debarred from sitting in the House of 
Commons. The Radicals, to abolish a privilege that does not hurt 
them, would remove a disqualification that is politically useful to 
them. 

If the question is considered without prejudice there are many 
Radicals who will object to the abolition of the hereditary Chamber, 
or even to making it partly elective. It is not, however, a Radical 
question only but a national question. Will the nation consent to 
the destruction of the constitution of the Parliament that has 
worked so well—to the abolition of the hereditary Chamber that by 
its wise course, its submission to the declared and constitutionally 
ascertained opinion of the House of Commons electorate, has 
enabled reforms of revolutionary magnitude to be effected 
without the peril of revolution? Will the nation consent to 
the abolition of the hereditary Chamber which represents 
national principles, that could not be represented by a House 
elected by any electorate, and which preserves political 
continuity, the mingling of the life of the past with the life of 
the present, and which is the best hope and safeguard of the future ? 
Will the nation throw away the ballast that the ship may be 
lighter and drive faster before the wind? But storms will rise, 
and alas for the ship in the storm if she has no ballast. Surely 
the nation will not consent to the destruction of an ancient in- 
stitution that has proved its perfect adaptability to modern re- 
quirements. But the deed may be done without the consent of 
the nation, for ifthe nation is apathetic an active clique or faction 
may prevail. The House of Lords, the hereditary Chamber, may 
be demolished but it could never be restored, and when it was too 
late the nation would bitterly bemoan the folly of permitting an 
act of dire destruction for which no valid reason, and not 
even a plausible pretext, could be suggested. Even before 
the time of Bacon, before the reform that gave birth to modern 
science, English statesmen derived their political theories 
from the facts of experience, and did not attempt to act upon 
untested theories, Is that truly philosophical and wise course to 
be abandoned? Are the statesmen and politicians of England 
going to efface the national reputation for common sense? If so 
woe unto England. Ifnot the House of Lords will not be abolished 
because some politicians assert, without offering any proof and in 
opposition to the facts of experience, that it is contrary to the 
principles of representative government for one House of Parlia- 
ment to derive its title to legislate from hereditary descent. 
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CuaprTer I. 


ASHFIELD was in a desperate fix. The pit strike had lasted 
thirteen weeks, and the faces of women and children began to 
look pinched and sad. But the great mass of the colliers held 
out with an obstinacy which forbade any husband or father from 
separating himself and going in on the terms offered. Yet the 
colliery company had an eminently respectable name, and con- 
tributed no less than a hundred a year to the stipend of the curate 
in charge at the mission church. Charles Latimer was this 
curate’s name; a lean, muscular man, capable and earnest, but 
holding certain unorthodox views, it was whispered, about eternal 
punishment and the responsibilities of Christian brotherhood, the 
latter of which especially was a serious mistake as far as temporali- 
ties went, and had brought on him the suspicions of the company 
as a troubler of their Israel. On the day which commences this 
story he was sitting in his room upstairs, from the window of 
which could be seen the deserted colliery, looking very desolate 
under the bleak wintry sky. Before him was a handbill of a 
demonstration to be held in Ashfield that night by the miners of 
the Brook Valley, but he was leaning back in his chair lost in 
thought. Was it a day-dream? Yes! Before him was the 
visionary presentment of a solidly-furnished, dimly-lighted dining- 
room, very comfortable, very pleasant, with a middle-aged, fresh- 
complexioned gentleman at a table, lingering over his dessert. 
Presently he took a filbert from his plate, and as he cracked it 
between the hard steel, exclaimed to a second person standing by 
the door, “I fear, Mr. Latimer, there is no way for it but to 
starve them ont of this iniquity. Others can be found to do the 
work and we shall employ them.” Then he held up a glass of 
blood-red wine between himself and the light, and expressed an 
audible fear that it had been a trifle shaken in decanting. He 
was the managing director of the Ashfield Colliery Company, and 
his name was Cawkwell, a man whom the world thought irreproach- 
able both in business and social habits. “He passes for a 
righteous man,” exclaimed the curate rising and pacing the room, 
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“and certainly he has the knack of putting the other side in the 
wrong.” 

Just then came a faltering knock at the door, and the vicar of 
the parish entered. He was fluttered; a little upset him, by 
reason of a weak heart, and he had something to impart which he 
knew not how to begin. The curate, however, brought him to 
the point at once, and relieved the situation. 

*“ You have something to say ?” 

“Yes; I—it is very distressing, but Mr. Cawkwell informs me 
that, eh—my dear Latimer, do not think for a moment that I, 
eh—but the company declines to help me beyond this year with 
your stipend. I am very, very sorry, and so, I may say, Mr, 
Cawkwell seemed 2 

“ T am much obliged to Mr. Cawkwell,” exclaimed the other. 

“ My dear Latimer, forgive me ——” 

“There is nothing to forgive, sir. You have done me no 
wrong.” 

“No, but ”—his voice quivered—“you were so kind to me 
during that six months’ illness at the vicarage. I—TI shall never 
forget it. The doctor is sure you saved little Alf’s life.” 

* Come, come, sir; you and the doctor do me too much honour. 
I fear you made a bad spec when you took me for your curate, 
but ”"—and his voice suddenly became deep and earnest—“ I have 
tried to speak as the Spirit gave me utterance.” 

“God bless you, Lutimer; you are very good. I wish for 
your own sake you could have seen your way to—to speak a 
little less, eh ?—but there, you meant well.” 

“ Just so,” said the curate with a smile; “1 meant well.” 

“Will you stay with us the six months? Suit your own con- 
venience, mind.” 

“ T think I shall stay, then, for that time.” 

Together they went out and parted in the street; the vicar 
wiping his brow and fervently thanking God it was all over; the 
other going he hardly knew whither, but perplexed and sad, for it 
seemed as if he were more and more isolating himself and yet 
accomplishing nothing beneficial. Were the barriers of the old 
theology and caste too strong or was he mistaken? Did a lying 
spirit possess him ? These were not easy questions to answer ; 
for those virtues which he inculeated seemed sometimes to clash 
with virtues as real as themselves. ‘ Why not,” he asked him- 
self, “ cultivate.-more of that passivity which was at a pre- 
mium in the Church?” But no; the spirit of the reformer was 
too strong in him. That seemed to beckon him on, and on he felt 
he must go, in spite of failure and opposition. Thus much’ he 
determined and was seeking the open country, where he might 
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compose his feelings, when a child’s voice roused him, and the 
face as of a little angel, triumphing over dirt and rags, looked up 
at him from -ne footpath : 

“ Mester, please, sir.” 

* What is it, my little woman ?” 

“Can you come and see Teddy, sir?” 

** Who was Teddy?” you may ask. He was the only child of 
“Chunker” Beebie, a “ butty” at the pit—that is to say, the 
foreman of a gang. As to the age of the child, I believe it was 
nine, but he was very diminutive and suffering from a curvature 
of the spine, caused by his father when drunk. He had lost his 
mother, and day after day lay on a couch almost alone, save for 
neighbours who looked after him out of pure kindness. Latterly 
he had wasted much, and everybody knew that he was going 
home very fast. Such was Teddy. The curate and he were 
great friends, but their intercourse was limited ; the former being, 
in fact, forbidden the house by the boy’s father. Why? Partly 
from jealousy, partly from the inconvenience of his visits, Chunker 
being, under the rose, an unlicensed retailer of beer. When he 
was asked to come and see Teddy, therefore, he had to consider 
the situation for a moment, the result of which was that he took 
the little messenger’s hand and went. 

He found Teddy on the bed with a dog couched beside him— 
a kind of small greyhound, such as colliers use for rabbiting. It 
was in disgrace for stealing and eating the bar-room candles at a 
public-house where Beebie was in the habit of calling, having 
conceived a violent liking for them in the absence of a regular 
diet and never failing to dispose of one when opportunity offered. 
Nevertheless, Teddy was instructing it as well as his feeble 
strength would allow, in the ten commandments, in hopes of an 
improvement in its morals, when the curate entered. The 
child’s worn, sad face lit up with a wonderful smile, as his big 
friend came and sat by him on the bed, which smile it never 
entirely lost while they were together. Sitting there, hand in 
hand, they talked of many things in a free, artless manner, the 
elder raking up old stories of heroes and medieval legends, and 
among other things telling of a place where the little fellow’s 

- back would be made straight and his limbs strong by One who 
could cure such diseases. Teddy listened with rapt attention, 
but at the end he said that, although it seemed such a fine place, 
yet he did not think he could go. 

“ Why not ?” asked Latimer. 

*’Cos Mrs. Hardstaff said Dad and Nip couldn’t go,” replied 
Teddy, “and I want to go along wi’ them. It’s so lonesome when 
they’re out.” 
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Latimer was in a dilemma. He thought of the Friesland 
King Radbod, refusing baptism because he would rather share 
the perdition of his pagan ancestors and friends than go to heaven 
without them. Luckily a way out of the difficulty was provided 
by the entry of a neighbour, who wished to speak to him. With 
a promise to Teddy that he would try and come again soon, he 
followed her to her house. Having closed the door, dusted a chair 
for her visitor, and listened for awhile at the foot of the stairs to 
a regular loud snore from above, she began : . 

“ Ye must excuse me, sir, for the little lass fetching ye. Teddy 
did want to see ye ‘nation bad, but I’ve summat to tell as bothers 
me. Ye know,” dropping to a whisper, “ Mester Beebie allus 
has the shutter up at his front windy, signifyin’ no good at the 
bottom on it. Well, there’s bin meetin’s there pretty frequent o’ 
late, and Major, that’s my man,” pointing in the direction of the 
stairs, “he’s one on ’em. Yesterday, thinks I, there’s summat on 
to-neet, Major was so quiet and easy to git on wi’. But that’s 
nowt; I'll come to the point. I slips round to Beebie’s last neet, 
lifts the snick, and Teddy bin asleep, I listened. They were 
talkin’ about the ’monsteration, and offcomes takin’ the bread out 
o’ their mouths, and they spok low, but I heard that as ‘ll oppen 
folks’ eyes if it’s not stopped this varra day.” 

“They don’t mean to attack the colliery ? ’ interrogated 
Latimer with a sudden foreboding. 

“Hush! That's it,” she whispered. 

“ A pack of drunken louts! They must be stopped. Tell no 
one, and keep your husband at home.” 

“That I mean to, the dafty. I hev his clothes, and I mean to 
keep them.” 

A moment later Latimer was in the street, walking quickly in 
the direction of the colliery manager’s house. Night was already 
closing in, and as he neared the other end of the parish a brass 
band passed him, heading a procession of miners from Pitchley, 
and some weavers of Hanger Lane, who were coming to join in 
the demonstration. Here and there was an Ashfield man who 
knew him, and greeted him in a way which made it evident how 
popular he was. The impulse was strong on him to go among 
them and speak to them there and then, but his information was 
scant ; many considerations whispered “no,” and he passed on. 
But it was only to find the colliery manager was from home, and 
not expected back till the last train. Meantime what should he 
do? The underviewer suggested himself, so he retraced his steps 
in the direction of the pit premises, where he lived, but to avoid 
observation left the main road and went down the line siding. 
He found him on the eve of starting for the next station to wire 
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for police, for he too had just heard disquieting rumours. Seeing 
this, Latimer discreetly kept silence as to what he knew, and only 
urged him to set out as quickly and as quietly as possible, 
promising to keep watch and ward meantime. . It was unlikely if 
an attack was contemplated that it would take place for some: 
time, so he sat by the fire waiting the march of events and smoked 
his pipe until the underviewer’s return. When he got back it was 
six o'clock, and the police would arrive in aother fifty minutes. 
The two men sat facing each other; Latimer hoping and praying, 
for the men’s sake, whom he loved, that nothing would happen, 
the other fearing much that something would happen, and feeling 
that it was a time when some long-standing accounts against him 
might be settled in a very disagreeable manner. So they sat 
without speaking much, and another quarter of an hour had passed 
when a distant roar of voices was heard like the incoming of waves 
upon a beach. 

“‘ They are here!” cried the underviewer, springing to his feet, 
and fumbling nervously at his breast pocket. 

“Right! they are here,” repeated Latimer, buttoning up his 
coat for action. “ Whatis that you have there? not a revolver?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Good heavens, I never heard of such a thing. Put it away, 
man !” 

The underviewer demurred. 

“Tf you don’t I shall clear out,” and as Latimer spoke he went 
towards the door. 

“ Stay, sir, for God’s sake! They’ll murder me if you go,” lay- 
ing aside the weapon. 

“Murder? nonsense! But I think it will be best, maybe, for 
me to try and influence them.” 

They listen. The voices come nearer, chanting a rough song ; 
then they grow fainter, but they are only passing the houses 
called Spratt’s Row, and presently they burst out again louder, 
nearer. They must be approaching the turn leading to the 
colliery. Latimer goes out fora moment to the garden hedge 
and peers through. By the light of the solitary lamp he can see 
a great crowd surging down the roadway, singing and gesticulat- 
ing. On they come, like a flood-tide surrounding the house, 
filling the garden and still repeating in burst of song that they 
never will be slaves. Then there are scattered cries for the under- 
viewer, which are taken up by others till it becomes one loud 
angry roar. Suddenly the door is thrown open, and they see, not 
the underviewer, but Latimer, standing on the top step holding 
up his hands for silence. ‘ Men of Ashfield,” he cries,” “ you 
know that I am your friend, I hope.” Here there was a loud 
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hurrah for the parson. “ Through fine and foul weather I’ve 
worked for you and with you in everything, straight and honest. 
What you have come here for to-night, you know best. If it is 
fair and square and honourable I am with you, but if it is not my 
voice is against it.. Be patient, be men, and then I say with you, 
you never will, you cannot be slaves.” Again there were cheers, 
at the conclusion of which Latimer stepped out among them and 
said : 

“Come, now, let us be off home.” They seemed disposed to go, 
and all might yet have been well, but the underviewers’s figure 
incautiously coming between the light and the window, threw a 
shadow which betrayed his presence. There were loud yells of 
“Judas! Judas! Let him come out and show himself,” and the 
crowd of fierce hungry men, incited by the more desperate and 
pressed on from the rear, surged up the steps. Latimer placed 
himself in the doorway and tried to stem the tide, but it was in 
vain, and as a last resource he called on the underviewer to come 
forward and speakto them. He did so, but he held the revolver 
in one hand, while he shock the other at the crowd and threatened 
death to the first man that crossed the threshold. For a second 
or two there was a lull, as they realized the danger; then came a 
shower of stones at the window, the lamp was smashed, and for a 
moment there was darkness ; only fora moment, the next a flicker- 
ing light sprang up from the oil and the room seemed to be in 
flames. The underviewer, maddened and desperate, levelled his 
revolver point blank and fired, but Latimer contrived to give it a 
cant upward, and the ball sped out harmless into the night. 
Then with all his great energy he forced his way between the 
crowd and their prey. His mettle was roused, and there was a 
fierce struggle, till an arm reached forward and in the uncertain 
light levelled a downward blow with a pick handle. How it 
happened was never clearly known in the village, but the next 
moment Latimer was on the floor, under the rush of feet like a 
stricken ox. Cries of “ Police! Police!” came from the rear of the 
crowd, there was a gallant charge by the “ force,” a wild stampede 
by the colliers, and the place was cleared; those in possession 
being pushed right through and out at the back door. Latimer 
was carried into the garden, apparently dead, and the frenzied 
underviewer had to be forcibly removed. Then the police went to 
work at the fire with a right good will, and that too was mastered 
by the power of discipline. 

There was very little sleep in Ashfield during the night, and 
early next morning groups of men and women gathered together. 
From one to another of these groups the news spread that the 
parson was dead, and they mourned for him as for a brother. 
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CHapter II, 


In the first few days following the riot some of its most con- 
spicuous leaders were arrested and afterwards sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. Among these was Beebie. Others fled, 
and on a fresh offer being made by the colliery company it was 
eagerly accepted and the men went in. As to the rumour of 
Latimer’s death it was near being true. Fora long time he lay 
as helpless as a little child, and so uncertain was his life that it 
was deemed advisable to take his deposition. To this he himself 
objected, for reasons which were never known publicly, and the 
doctor forbade all mention of it in his presence, as calculated to 
injure his chance of recovery. Night and day he was attended 
by his old landlady—he had no relatives or friends of whom they 
knew—and at length the patience of this faithful old soul was 
rewarded by a marked change for the better. It became apparent 
in the small hours one morning, when an equinoctial gale was 
whistling round the house corner and bellowing in the chimney. 
He had been sleeping a long calm sleep, and on awaking suddenly 
-asked if she had heard anything of the little boy Beebie. She 
had not. It was against this good soul’s creed to exchange news 
or neighbour, as she called it. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Latimer, “I feel as if I should be on my 
pins again soon, and then we will see to the little fellow.” 

He was net mistaken, thanks to a fine constitution, and on the 
first warm spring day was seen crawling along the sunny side of 
the street to Teddy’s home. When he returned his landlady and 
he had a long talk, the result of which was that next day a large 
bundle was carried in followed by a starved-looking dog. The 
bundle, still followed by the dog was taken upstairs to Latimer’s 
room, placed on a couch and opened. Inside was Tedd—Tedd, 
whom they were about to remove to the workhouse and to strangers, 
when Latimer and the landlady rescued him. Some people 
remarked that it was a strange fancy of the curate, but he was 
supposed to have queer sentiments about things, and they apolo- 
gized for him in this way. Right or wrong, the fact was it weighed 
-on him as a personal reproach that this boy should go forth into 
the unknown as an outcast. How the days of his sojourn passed 
need not be told at length. As Latimer got stronger the boy got 
weaker, and one evening when the fiery sun was sinking in the 
west, when the colliery engine had ceased its throbbings,. and a 
light smoke was lazily curling from the tall chimney stack, and 
the great wheel over the shaft stood still with the ruddy light of 
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the sky beyond shining between the spokes, then Teddy passed out 
through the vail, smiling and peaceful, with his hand in Latimer’s 
and a glory on his child’s face as of that other world. When he 
was gone Latimer knelt down with his face on the bed and his 
strong manhood burst into tears, so great was the power of this 
morsel of humanity over his affections, so great was the weakness 
or the strength of his sentiment. 

Teddy had been dead some eleven or twelve weeks and his 
grave was green with the early summer rains, when Latimer 
happened to be passing the churchyard in the dusk of evening 
and saw a figure standing by it alone in the mist. When he 
stopped the figure lifted its head, and he saw it was the child’s 
father, Beebie. He went towards the gate, but as he advanced 
the other retired and passed out at the wicket into the field 
beyond. Next day on inquiry he was told Beebie had returned 
and went to his old house to arrange for the future ownership of 
the dog, Nip, which he took with him. The door was ajar and he 
could see the man he wanted dozing by the empty grate, with his 
hat slouched over his face. He hesitated, but the dog knowing 
its old master corkscrewed its way up to him and licked one of 
his hands which was hanging down. He awoke and did the thing 
most natural to him on being disturbed, he swore. Then Latimer 
saw that his eyes were bloodshot and he had been drinking. 

“T have brought your dog,” he said. “Ishall be going away 
soon, and I thought you might like it back again.” 

Nip doubtless suspected things were taking an evil turn, for 
he looked fixedly at each of them as if he were being betrayed, 
and went out with shame and disgust; nor would he come back 
when Beebie called. Latimer’s eye twinkled at the wisdom of the 
dog’s choice, but the shaggy eyebrows of the other knitted 
ominously, as he unbuckled his waist-belt and went to the door 
after it. 

“You won’t hurt the dog, will you?” asked Latimer quietly. 

“Yes,” cried Beebie; “ I'll cut its liver out. You took him—the 
lad—from me, and now you've taken this whelp. What more d’ye 
want ? Out of this, out, or I'll kill ye!” 

“No you won't,” retorted Latimer with suppressed passion. 
“You are mad.” Then he almost instantly recovered himself, 
and the quiet look returned which was habitual to his face. “I 
have always wished to be friends with you for the sake of your 
boy, and you would not. Sometime, maybe, you will be more 
just. Good day.” 

When he got through the entry he found the dog waiting for 
him, and they went home together. Home! how quickly the 
time seemed to draw onward to that day when he would have to 

22 
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exchange it for some other! Very soon the last week came with 
its innumerable farewell visits, and it seemed like a dream when 
he found himself on the last Sunday evening before a large crowd 
of men and women, about to say his parting words. The place 
he had chosen was an open grassy slope near the mission church, 
which was a favourite resort with the colliers on summer nights. 
There Latimer had regularly preached on Sabbath evenings to 
large numbers of them about the blessedness of the Christ-life. 
There he came that last Sunday evening of all, and when he 
uncovered his head the wind lifted his long hair, showing very 
clearly a red scar reaching down on to his forehead, while those 
nearest to him perceived that he was looking quite old and grey. 
To them there had seemed something very sad in his quiet suffer- 
ing look since the “accident,” as he called it, at the underviewer’s 
house. To-night it weighed on the spirits of all, so that when 
he spoke words full of peace and hope and love to them, even 
strong men bowed themselves and were not ashamed. His 
sermons always appealed to their manhood, and this one did. 
He said if they looked for justice from others, it must be by 
making their own lives true and just first, true to self, and true 
to each other, remembering always that Christ was their model, 
Saviour, and King. But as yet he had not spoken of that for 
which they grieved, namely, his going away. At the end, how- 
ever, he paused, and they thought, “ Now he will say something,” 
but if he meant to do so words failed, and only his lips moved. 

As the people went away their conversation was about him ; 
how he had nursed this person or that ; giving his stockings over 
to a supposed tramp with sore feet, who was no tramp at all, but 
a weaver, who did it for a bet at a public house; and how another 
time when he went to buy a new hat he got a go-cart instead for 
Batty’s children, who had been down with the fever. So his 
last preaching at Ashfield came to a close amid the regrets of the 
village folk. Those who were present remembered it long after 
he was gone, and would take their children to see a spot, still 
more hallowed in his name—but of that by-and-by. 

The night was still, and the remote passionless stars breathed 
peace on him as he went home, peace without and within, deep, 
unfathomable, only known to them that have fought and over- 
come. He slept as he had not done for months, but towards 
morning dreamt a strange dream of the pit being fired, and 
people rushing past the end of the house in their iron-shod boots, 
and cries of distress from women. Then he rubbed his eyes and 
sat up in bed. It was broad daylight. Heavy mists were rising 
from the soaked fields, and curling about in fantastic shapes 
More voices came and went by, with the hurry of feet. Was he 
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really dreaming? In a moment he was on the floor, at the 
window, and took in the situation at a glance. The pit had 
fired. Men, women, and children were rushing from every 
direction towards the pit mouth, over which a cloud of steam and 
smoke hung, like a funeral pall, in the cloudless morning. The 
pit had fired, and husbands and sons were down there who a few 
hours ago had been asleep peacefully in their beds. Whether 
they were dead, or still battling with the fire and suffocation, was 
not yet known. There was a marked silence among the gather- 
ing crowd, the eager, wistful faces of men and the bent forms of 
women as they rocked te and fro above betraying their anguish 
of soul. Latimer felt that he could do little to lighten their 
burdens, for there are times in great sorrow or anxiety when 
words of consolation seem to fall dead from the lips. Still he 
moved about among them, and gave what little comfort he could. 
Suddenly one of the women fell stretched upon the earth while 
he was standing by her, and when she had so far recovered as to 
tell them that she had two sons in the pit, his heart was so full 
that he could only say, “God is our Father,” words which sound 
somewhat irrelevant now, but then seemed just to express the 
desire of the stricken people. Meantime, however, the stalwart 
manager had asked for volunteers to form a relief party. Instantly 
a hundred hands had been uplifted, but many of them had wives 
who hung about their necks so that they should not go. Only 
ten were wanted, and they were chosen from the most suitable 
who had no wives or family, for it was a desperate venture, as 
all knew right well. Soon they are ready, and down they go 
with a great cheer into the terrible darkness. The suspense is 
heightened. How hushed is the crowd! The very air hangs 
pulseless and expectant. Minutes seem hours, and the question 
is asked, “ Will they never come back?” Then at last the answer 
comes seeming to say “No,” for there is a fearful underground 
rumble as of demons rending the earth. It is an explosion. 

“ Patience, patience, for a few minutes more,” cries Latimer ; 
“see, the cage is coming up.” 

‘“* How many in it?” they ask. 

There are found to be five—four alive, scorched and half- 
choked, one dead. What next? Can anything more be done? 
is written on the faces of all. One of the four is hopeful enough 
to think there can, and an engineer, a friend of Latimer’s, is 
brave enough to head another party. Many think it a waste of 
life, but the curate and others feel that life can never be wasted 
ina noble cause, and they join him. The underviewer follows, 
then two others, and last of all, pushing his way through the 
crowd in a dogged sort of way, is Beebie. The underviewer 
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objects, but Latimer begs hard for him, and he too is ‘allowed 
to go. 

Base more through the gate of death, into the terrible dark- 
ness, this time almost in silence, for some of those who would 
fain cheer are past it now. As they deseend the shaft, each full 
of his own thoughts, a horny hand seeks Latimer’s, and grips it 
tight. He turns in the direction of the owner, and there by the 
dim light sees Beebie, who pulls him towards him so that the 
others shall not hear. 

“ D’ye mind the night at the top, sir ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T was the man that struck ye with the pick.” 

“T knew it.” 

“Dye forgie me?” 

“Yes; I have from the first.” 

Then there was a pressure of two hands in silence as the cage 
easied to the bottom. 

The fire was raging in the return airway, and though every 
attempt was made to clear the smoke and gas, it became almost 
intolerable. The first body they reached was the manager’s, 
lying face down, dead. Close by were many others, four of 
whom were alive and got to the surface, terribly burnt about the 
upper part of the body. The next they found was a deputy 
still breathing. He too was got out, and once more they 
returned, but terribly exhausted now. A faint cry comes out to 
them through the deadly smoke and gas. They listen for it 
again, but no voice answers, then Latimer volunteers to try and 
get at him. Beebie offers him a bit of nail rod to suck, which 
he takes without a word, and, stooping low, plunges into the 
fearful mist. They all wait for his re-emergence with strained 
eyes and ears. The moments pass, but he does not return. 
Something must have happened. One of them, who has been 
leaning forward in advance, turns away, and telling the rest to 
wait, runs down the roadway. Quickly he returns with a rope, 
one end of which is tied round his waist, the other he gives to 
them to hold, and backward, on all fours, creeps into the dark- 
ness. Again they wait, paying out the rope as he recedes. By- 
and-by there is a jerk, and they begin to pull in. They are 
moving at the other end; they are coming, something holds; 
there is a check. The rope hangs without motion, and there is a 
stillness as of death; then a fierce deadly flame leaps out on 
them, and a thunderous noise rolls along, sending up the awful 
news to those who are waiting above. 

No further attempt was made to rescue for some time till the 
mine was pronounced safe. Then they brought out the dead and 
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laid them in a shed side by side. Among the rest two were found 
together, quite unrecognizable for a time. The arms of one 
were clasped round the other, and his teeth were locked in his 
coat collar. A rope was fastened to them, and they lay jammed 
among some fallen bind. One was Latimer, and the other, with 
his stiff pulseless arms around him, was Chunker Beebie. So 
they became more than friends at last. In a row of graves, ever 
green and well trimmed, they lie side by side with little Teddy 
at the feet of his father. No year passes without a cross of fresh 
flowers being placed on the curate’s grave, which comes from an 
old friend in the south country. 

The monument, so fair and white, standing a little to the left, 
was erected by the colliers. 

It contains a number of names, and among them his, just 
where he would have wished it to be—last. 

JacoB MarR. 





IN A VENETIAN GLASS FACTORY. 


AFTER you have left your gondola at those shallow landing stairs 
between the pillar and the palace and are making diagonally 
across the Piazzetta to enter the Piazza di San Marco, you will 
have to run the gauntlet of a scattered group of semi-respectable 
men who are always to be found in a state of watchful idleness 
round the base of the Campanile. These men, with the insinuating 
smile and the shady hat, the brim of which is limp from excessive 
salaaming, are the guides autorisés of Venice—the legalized 
swindlers, the licensed impostors of that “ white swan of cities.” 
For full six days we repelled their advances, passing the ducal 
palace daily and gazing up with dissembled admiration at its 
tinted marble fagade and double rows of pillars, marvelling what 
the inside could be like that showed such a brave and beautiful 
exterior. But we feared to put ourselves at the mercy of the 
professional guide, knowing him of old and his wily ways. On 
the seventh day, however, we fell into the hands of one them, a 
certain Giuseppe Bottichini as his card declared, who assured us 
that he had personally known “Ze greet Meester Rooskin !” 
That decided us. Any one who had known Mr. Ruskin we felt it 
safe for us also to know. We yielded ourselves up to Giuseppe 
and suffered him to lead us away from the ill-concealed smiles 
and sarcastic badinage of his less fortunate (or perhaps more 
truthful) comrades, and to conduct us under the great arch- 
way and up Sansovino’s flight of marble steps in the court- 
yard of the palace. It wou!d be out of place for me to 
touch on the artistic marvels and historic associations of the 
Palazzo Ducale, remembering in what a superb setting of 
language this same “ Meester Rooskin” has enshrined its mani- 
fold beauties. Suffice to say that Joseph spared us no detail 
of description and was conscientious to the minutest scruple. 
Two hours after entering we stood again under the archway, our 
spirits cowed and broken, listening with apathetic acquiescence 
to whatever the indefatigable Joseph chose to dilate upon, and 
his dilations were both frequent and appalling. I think he knew 
even more than the illustrious Mr. Mangnall himself; yet withal 
he “ bore his learning lightly, like a flower”—to wit, a cauliflower. 
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At length, as I have said, we reached the archway and were 
secretly felicitating ourselves on a speedy deliverance. But we 
reckoned without our host Giuseppe. Smiling spikily through 
the red bristles on his lips, he inquired if “ ze gentilsmen would 
not please zemsels to see ze glass factoree close beside in ze Campo 
Banetti?”» We looked at one another and shook our heads in an 
irresolute negative, but Joseph, without waiting to know our 
decision, merely requested “ze gentilsmen to follow after him,” 
and led the way across the square and under the clock tower. 
We were so cowed hy this time, so guide-ridden (what traveller 
has not suffered from that paralysis of will which the presence of 
the professional guide induces ?), that we straggled after him 
without a thought of resistance. In the Campo Banetti our 
guide halted before a doorway without a door, giving on an in- 
terior not unlike the grave vault in Act the 5th of “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” We were invited to enter, and with a farewell glance at 
the strip of blue sky above and the busy street around, we entered, 
shuddering at the sudden chill and gloom. As if by magic 
Giuseppe vanished from our side and in his stead stood a young 
Italian, nattily dressed, but bending on us that same old wheedling 
smile. This new guide prattled bad English prettily enough, and 
with an inviting gesture handed us up three steps on our left and 
into a grimy den where a branch of glass manufacture was going 
on. Opposite, at a coarse table littered with bits of broken, 
twisted, and raw glass of ali colours, sat a couple of dilapidated 
workmen with immense owls’ spectacles of smoked glass on their 
noses. Before each of them burned a vivid jet of gas, in the flame 
of which he thrust his long toffee-sticks of coloured glass to melt 
and make amenable to his deft fingers, which turned and touched 
and stretched them with plastic ease till he had done his will 
on them and the bead or earring, ball or brooch or ring was com- 
rleted. 
7 With the gentlest persuasiveness in the world, the insinuating 
youth extorted privily from each of us our initials as we stood 
together in a state of nervous apprehension in front of the table 
and gas jets. Before we well knew what was happening, those 
two spectacled workers had swiftly manipulated three glass beads 
with their toffee-sticks, and had emblazoned our initials in tremu- 
lous green and yellow letters upon them. There was no use 
retreating in alarm ; the thing was done, and so were we, and all 
that remained for us was to accept the beads and be bled of our 
centimes in dignified quiet, as though we rather enjoyed the pro- 
cess than otherwise. 

In one corner of that murky den we had observed on our first 
entrance a large broad-rimmed wheel, behind which sat a maiden 
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who, unlike Miiller’s, was not “fair to see.” She was making a 
great’ show of winding glass thread on her rotating wheel, and 
while we watched her was exceedingly busy, with one foot on the 
treadle, one hand guiding the thread which the flying wheel drew 
round with it, one hand tending the molten heap of glass from 
which the thread was being spun. When, after the episode 
with the beads, we turned to leave the room, the wheel was 
standing idle, the glass was cold, the thread no longer ran, the 
maiden was gone. I believe, as we turned away, those workmen 
put off their smoked spectacles, extinguished their gas jets, laid 
down their tools and toffee-sticks of glass to await in idleness the 
appearance of another customer. As we passed from one room to 
another our coming seemed to galvanize the workpeople into a 
spasmodic show of energy, which on our going sank back at once 
into a state of apathy and sloth. We were insinuated up a down- 
trodden creaking staircase by our youthful showman, and handed 
at the top into an apartment where basket-making was supposed 
to be in progress. There was only one basket-maker making her 
glass basket at a three-legged table in the centre of the room, 
but.she was so very busy that it left you with an impression of an 
extensive industry in full tide of work. All manner of mats and 
platters, and plutes and baskets woven in all colours of glass, and 
of all possible patterns, lay about the room on tables and shelves. 
When we entered the chamber there were two persons in it, the 
one the basket-making maiden, whom we had an uneasy sensation 
of having seen before in some previous stage of existence, the 
other a queer little humpbacked man in shirt sleeves and apron, 
whom we caught sight of hobbling fast, like a human spider, in 
the direction of another door, behind which he hurriedly dis- 
appeared. He wore a strange, knowing smile on his distorted 
face. What he was doing in that room I cannot pretend to say, 
for he left no unfinished work behind him that I could see. From 
the manner in which he shuffled hastily away on our approach it 
was plain that he was under orders te leave the room when 
visitors were announced; and I am morally convinced that the 
door by which he vanished led nowhere—except, perhaps, into a 
cupboard or store closet-—and was used by that old man solely as. 
a place of concealment from the eyes of fastidious strangers. I 
think he knew too much; I know that his dry, twisted smile 
(more like a spasm than a smile) spoke volumes. I fancy the. 
management felt that it was unwholesome for visitors, fresh from 
the sunlight and bustle of outdoor life, to encounter that grimy 
little hunchback, with his. sarcastic grin, which plainly said, 
“Oho! here come more English geese to be plucked! more fish 
to the net! Fools, fools, all of you, Inglesi! If you only 
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knew what J know, you wouldn’t come here to find good 
bargains ! ” 

We were.invited forward by our plausible conductor to observe 
the weaving of the fragile basket over which the maiden was so 
intent with bended head. We drew near and looked. The 
basket was receiving the finishing touches to its handle. Over 
and under, round and about, lap here, twist there, knot and begin 
again, over and under, round and about, and so on da capo. The 
maiden’s fingers flew about their task with wonderful celerity and 
certainty. We gazed with all our eyes, and felt a ghoulish sensa- 
tion creeping over us that this was surely not the first time we 
had met this bowed and busy maiden—stay; yes, of course! 
It was that same wheel-maiden who had made such a show of 
winding glass thread in the den downstairs. I will not pledge 
myself to it, but I think I could detect the merest flicker of a 
smile on her lips. Perhaps she enjoyed the fun of duping 
these Jnglesi and making believe to be a host of workpeople 
in herself. 

But we were not allowed to halt by the way. Luring us off by 
a promise of fresh sights and marvels, that insinuating youth 
passed us through a doorway into a lesser room beyond. Even 
before we were well out of the basket chamber, with the tail of my 
eye I saw the weaving-maiden rise and vanish in the direction of 
the stairs, and the interdicted hunchback hobble furtively out of 
his place of retreat. More I had not time to see, for we were 
being ranged in line before a table strewn with tiny chips of glass 
of all known shades of colour. It seemed as if quite recently there 
had been a tremendous storm, which had blown out the whole of a 
stained-glass church window and scattered its brilliant fragments 
over this table. On the further side sat two persons at work, 
father and son, who, putting size out of court, were exact copies of 
one another—both fat, heavy-eyed, short-nosed, high-shouldered, 
and beardless. The son was quite phenomenal. Though his age 
could not have been more than ten, he seemed far older than his 
father, who was about fifty. The son was like an old man seen 
through the wrong end of an opera glass, very much diminished, 
whilst the father was like his own son seen through a powerful 
convex lens. Each of them had a magnifying glass screwed into 
his right eye-socket, and was groping about the table with a pair of 
pincers among the débris for particular bits of glass, which, when 
found, were fitted into a piece of mosaic work on which they were 
engaged. Although we stood watching them for some time with 
painful interest—thinking how trying such work as theirs must be 
for eye and temper—neither of them cast a glance up at us, but 
plodded steadily among tle litter of broken panes, reminding us 
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of a couple of very short-sighted old gentlemen groping in a dust- 
heap for some dropped coin. Had we been stained-glass windows, 
or even broken bottles, they might possibly have found time to 
regard us with intelligent interest, but being only flesh and 
blood—and visitors too—they could not be expected to trouble 
themselves to look at us. 

Then came the torture chamber. The insinuating young show- 
mn was reinforced by a taller and less glib but equally insinuating 
comrade, and preceded by the pair of them we were ushered into 
a long room crammed with all sorts and conditions of glassware. 
We felt that our time had come, and bitterly did we regret 
that we had allowed ourselves to be beguiled by Giuseppe into 
entering the place. The young showmen attempted by a strategic 
movement to break up the unity of our trio, and by dismembering 
it to reduce it the sooner. But we foiled their attempt, and when 
one moved the others moved, when one stopped the others halted. 
Cautiously we made the tour of the splendid room, resisting the 
manifold seductions of the numberless fairly-like creations in glass, 
vase and urn, cup and carafe, liqueur sets, lamps and statuettes, 
feathers, shades, mirrors and lustres. We disparaged what we 
were called on to admire; we turned deaf ears to passionate 
entreaties and harangues. We were congratulating ourselves on 
our victory when we fell. In an unguarded moment I allowed a 
note of admiration to escape me before a tiny opal vase of Etruscan 
pattern, exquisite of outline. That was enough. A breach was 
effected, and my fall involved the fall of my companions. Much 
and rapid conversation ensued; the air was full of gesticulation. 
I have a blurred impression that we were accommodated with 
seats, and that the whole costly contents of that chamber were 
passed in a long and brilliant review before our dazed eyes. 
When at length we slunk down those derisively creaking stairs 
and reached the open street once more, after the dim and vitreous 
nightmare of those rooms, we hardly dared to meet. one another’s 
eyes, for the sense of to-morrow’s reckoning lay heavy upon us. 
As we passed by the door of the den on the ground-floor we caught 
a glimpse of that maiden sitting spinning at her wheel (spinning 
glass webs, I thought, to trap poor English bluebottles in) and 
before it stood a couple of fresh visitors, looking on with innocent 
and unsuspicious interest. 

But to crown all, Giuseppe overtook us in the street (we did not 
intend to elude him, but in our greater trouble had forgotten that 
he was still unpaid), and, in addition to his fee of five francs for 
the course of historical lectures on the ducal palace, put in a 
claim for four francs extra, on the plea that we had kept him 
waiting for a couple of hours, at two francs an hour, while we 
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inspected the glass factory. Whether it was because, after all, he 
was a swindler by law and license, or because he had personally 
known “ze greet Meester Rooskin,” that his preposterous demands 
were complied with, I cannot say, but this I can, that he was paid 
his own price. 

Dear reader, “ if ever you should come, by choice or chance,” to 
Venice, and desire to hold inviolate your self-respect and your 
purse, beware, O beware, of that guide Giuseppe Bottichini! You 
will know him by his stoop and his rusty beard. 








LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A PB. 


P.B. in this case does not stand for Pet of the Ballet, nor for 
Plymouth Brethren, though I own to only a remote idea that they 
are a brotherhood who don’t keep the Decalogue, except from force 
of circumstances that seem vague, but then my aunt’s golden rule 
is that a girl should never afficher herself or be too pronounced 
in her opinions ; and as I try to follow her directions whenever I 
remember to think, I may as well begin by remembering. There- 
fore, though I deny that it describes me at all, those initials 
represent me. 

Marcus, my cousin, the other evening rudely said I was becoming 
a thorough-bred professional beauty. That spelt with capitals is 
P.B. Even though I was born and brought up in India, it does 
not follow I am as ignorant as most of my aunt’s erudite lady 
friends think me. Even Marcus allows there is a difference 
between amateurs and professionals, a difference that he summed 
up as “ gate-money ;” a formula that observation justifies me in 
thinking that the former spend and the latter make money by 
their professions. And as from the day I was born till now I 
myself or my beauty have never made a farthing, I am certainly 
not entitled to the qualification. Therefore, on my aunt’s principle, 
the reason for calling myself so is demonstrated. To begin at the 
beginning, the only remarkable thing about me is that I am a 
living example of human gratitude; and I feel that fact more 
remarkable the longer I live and the more I learn. 

My mother and my aunt were the only children of Sinane, the 
Cumberland Iron King, and they were as opposite in character and 
lives as only sisters occasionally can be. Aunt Alpha had been as 
exemplary in her marriage as mamma was the reverse: she had 
conscientiously fallen in love with and obediently married an Irish 
peer, whose title did not date from the Act of Union ; a marriage 
that was eminently satisfactory to every one, for Uncle Marcus, 
whatever else he may have done, showed no wish to waste or fling 
her money on his ancestral boys, which had been the one fear in 
my grandfather’s otherwise unalloyed delight. But neither my 
aunt’s brilliant example nor her father’s threats stopped my mother 
marrying a comparatively poor captain -in the Black Hussars, and 
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going with him when he exchanged into an Indian regiment. 
Just before I was born he had been made the resident in a half- 
hostile state; and though he was warned that on the first 
opportunity the rajah meant to revolt, and as a first step would 
kill him, he accepted the appointment without hesitation. As it 
happened the outbreak was already planned, the hour for his 
assassination fixed, when, returning from a long ride, he had the 
good fortune to save the rajah’s favourite wife from a tiger. The 
bearers had fled and the animal was springing on the palanguin 
when he shot him. From that moment the rajah was England’s 
faithful ally, and from my infancy my willing slave, companion, or 
playfellow; but beyond accepting his friendship and calling me 
after the rajah’s wife, my father would take nothing from him; 
and my mother, who had been disinherited for her marriage, was 
hardly likely to urge him to; and the Rajah was fain during his 
lifetime to show his gratitude by treating me as if I had been his 
own dearly-loved daughter. Only when he died, a year or two 
before my mother, it was found he had dowered me, the only child 
of the companion of his heart whom he had once intended to 
assassinate, so richly that, though I was not as people persisted in 
saying fabulously rich, it would have needed more than a lifetime 
for me to get through the fortune my father had truly .made for 
me. He had died before I was six years old, but nothing would 
induce mamma to leave the place where she had been so happy with 
him, though my Aunt and Uncle Marcus came out to take her 
back to England, and when she too left me three years later 
she directed I was to remain there till I was seventeen, and then 
if Aunt Alpha still wished me to go to her I was to spend a year 
with her, and then do my best to carry out my father’s wish, and, 
if I possibly could, marry the son of his oldest friend and life-long 
companion, Lord Ryvenbourn. But, unlike most wills of that kind, 
as far as I could judge, nothing was to happen if I wouldn’t. Of 
Lord Ryvenbourn himself, who had been killed in a skirmish in 
the hills, I had very definite memory; of his son or sons I knew 
nothing, and cared not at all. It was no little wrench to leave the 
lovely Eastern home that had been father and mother and home 
in one to me; but my mother had wished it, and when my 
guardian, the head of the great Anglo-Indian bank, spoke of taking 
the necessary steps to exile me to the north I could not demur, 
so with Mrs. Ireton, who had been my mother’s maid and my 
housekeeper, as she called herself, my own ayah, Hyder, my 
father’s syce and his two subordinates, I found myself met at 
Brindisi by my aunt, her husband, and my cousin. There was only 
one incident on the voyage that concerned me--my ayah fell over- 
board, and but for the quickness of one of the officers of the 
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steamer would have been drowned. When I wanted to thank him 
the captain assured me he was only an ordinary engineer, as if 
that made any difference. But I did thank him, though I had to 
send Ireton to find him. I think he was the very shyest man I 
ever saw—at first—until I offered him a ten-pound note ; then he 
said he would rather wait, and, if he might, ask me to let him 
choose his own reward. 

He may not be a gentleman, Mrs. Fusilon asserted authorita- 
tively he was not; but it didn’t need a gentleman to save poor 
Raj Mahal, it needed a man, and he was the only one who did it. 

There was a dinner the first night we arrived in London, and I 
was introduced to three men whom Aunt Alpha has selected to be 
a bodyguard and keep off detrimentals, so Marcus said. Although 
Iady Mickron audibly whispered to one of them I had been 
brought up in a secluded seraglio-haram-zenana, I had improved 
my mind on the voyage by studying English manners and customs 
as mirrored in novels. And either people run in a groove or the 
types are very broad. Lady Mickron’s chosen confidant is Angus 
Forenor Macfusilade Maclintoch, master of somewhere unpronounce- 
able, and who will be, as she condescended to inform me, lord of some- 
where else when his uncle dies. In the meanwhile he is every inch Red 
Donald. He told me he was a politician in the English—not, he was 
careful in repeating, the American sense. I asked Marcus after- 
wards what was the difference, and he said in England a man was 
a fool to be a politician, in America he was a knave; it was quite 
simple. It sounded so, but Red Donald could not have meant to 
be so candid, for in the intervals of propounding a method of 
converting crofters into millionaires he translates the Psalms into 
sonnets, each with a moral as Envoi, and judging from my remi- 
niscence of dinner, he always talks in the language of philosophy. 
I abhor philosophy. The second man was more disappointing, 
having told me we were bound to fraternize because he was a 
captain in my father’s old regiment and I was a soldier's daughter. 
He added he hated soldiering, only it was the thing for a year or 
two, after that he proposed to spend his time in horse-racing and 
chemistry. Though he didn’t care for horses and rarely hunted, he 
liked being “in the know,” and a fellow can’t be that unless he 
keeps a racing § stable. I don’t believe Sir Ralph Courtois is ever 
“in the know.” I don’t think my novels laid enough stress on 
the learned habits of golden youth. But my aunt’s third favourite 
was actively annoying. His name, Eustace St. Hermine, was 
terrible, but when he played a Hymn to Nature of his own com- 
position I didn’t think I was sure I detested him. Miss Mickron, 
who is to be a débutante like myself at the Drawing-Room next 
week, assured me she was a genius greater than Wagner, and 
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resenting my inability to be awed, crushed me by saying it needed 
to be educated up to it. So I was fain to look for the most com- 
fortable arm-chair and try to supply my lack of education by 
listening to Marcus making himself unpleasant to the other two. 
Aunt Alpha says that regal style of leaning back and allowing 
myself to be amused is perfection and suits me. I don’t under- 
stand, I was not amused, and I never told her it suited me; it 
doesn’t ; it bored me excessively. I fell asleep that night dimly 
thinking that if her motive had been to show me, ex wno omnes, 
the weariness and vanity of society, her selection could not have 
been improved upon. I don’t wonder mamma, having been brought 
up in England, would never come back. The Drawing-Room was 
happily over. I didn’t tread on my train or stumble over a wand 
or back into anybody’s face, and Aunt Alpha remarked I was as 
self-possessed as an American. I haven’t asked Marcus for an 
explanation, remembering his last. If people are rude enough to 
stare, is that a reason why I should blush and giggle? She says 
they look because they don’t believe my face is my own, that it’s 
painted ; but if it were I should not be the only one. Lady 
Mickron told her it was absurd for an Indian girl to pretend to 
such lovely pink and white skin. If I go to Lady Mickron’s ball 
I shall stain my face brown. 

Lady Kingsroyal’s ball the same evening, every one told me, was 
a most brilliant inauguration. Perhaps it was. I can imagine 
why Cinderella enjoyed herself so hugely. It was her first ball, 
and she knew that night of triumph would be over at twelve, and 
perhaps she would never again have what my aunt calls “ society 
at her feet.” If she had night after night and day after day— 
without the prince—I think she would have gone back more than 
contentedly to the hearth and left society to her sisters. If only 
the English year was over and I could go back to Rhonda Ghaut 
and never again hear of the duty one owes to society! If that 
phrase were not so often on Aunt Alpha’s lips I should love her ; as 
it is I like her. Society must dun her members beyond con- 
science, for my aunt was older than mamma, and all her life long 
she has never ceased fulfilling her duty, and still society apparently 
demands more. When Lord Ryvenbourn sets me free, I will 
never owe, or pay either, a duty to people in the same rank of life 
as myself. England has certainly developed my obstinacy—the one 
heirloom my grandfather bequeathed me. When I said good-bye 
to my guardian on the steamer I was as beautifully, utterly in- 
different to my future, as even Miss Mickron’s mother could have 
wished. Whether Lord Ryvenbourn graciously condescended to 
accept me as a consort, or courteously intimated “I wouldn’t do,” 
was equally agreeable to me. Now my one ‘ope is that I may 
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break off the engagement. Such contracts are absurd, painfully 
absurd. I don’t understand my sudden eagerness myself. It 
can’t be mere girlish prejudice, for I haven’t seen him; although 
he’s supposed to be somewhere in England, he has not shown any 
curiosity to see his unknown fiancée. IfI could only think he 
dreads the end of our last year of grace as much I do! 

I said I was painfully eager to break it off; so I was yesterday ; 
to-day my only hope is that he will refuse me. 

“ Meaina,” said my aunt—she was sitting in my pretty morning 
room looking over the park a day or two after Ascot— it’s an 
awkward thing to say, but under the circumstances it would not 
be pleasant if people thought I took advantage of you, and——.” 
No, I couldn’t try to give her phrases, but I understood her 
to say I had better not give my cousin Marcus any hope until my 
engagement was formally broken off. Iam afraid the alacrity 
with which I meant to set her mind at rest must have overshot its 
aim, for she asked me gravely if I had met any gentleman on the 
voyage of whom I was thinking. “ You couldn’t in India in the 
seclusion you lived in,” she added, as if revolving a puzzle. “ But 
if you were an old woman like me, or were in love with some one 
in India, you couldn’t be colder to all the homage you get. It 
can’t be an excessive idea of the obligation of that engagement.” 

“ No, it can’t, auntie,” I acquiesced again too cheerfully. “ Till 
Ascot, I never troubled to remember Lord Ryvenbourn was in 
existence; but why do you always speak as if I saw no one in 
India? You know that between Mr. Alroy and the governor’s 
wife I saw all that was worth seeing of life out there.” 

Aunt Alpha received my assertion with a preoccupied manner, 
explained by her next words: 

“Why did you say till Ascot? What made you remember 
him there? He could not have been there.” 

“Not that Isaw, but then Ishouldn’t know him,” I answered as 
carelessly as I could, moving to the balcony. Tell my aunt or 
any living soul what had reminded me? No, not for all the 
rajah’s money. 

On the cup-day Marcus had signified his intention of escorting 
us himself from our villa at Windsor, a proposition my aunt 
received with a sigh; for his escort meant that while he was on 
guard even the faithful trio dared not approach too near. It 
had been his way from childhood to take sudden and lively aver- 
sions to otherwise harmless people, and in some way, as Aunt 
Alpha pathetically expressed it, make them feel they were not 
wanted. That morning he certainly made himself disagreeable as 
if to the manner born ; but even downright rudeness did not dis- 
lodge Sir Ralph until Marcus had a bright idea. Sir Ralph’s horse 
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was favourite for the cup, and Marcus assured him he had heard 
rumours that the animal was lame. Sir Ralph’s allegiance was 
not proof against that, and my cousin bore him triumphantly to 
the paddock, happy in the assurance that in his absence I was free 
from persecution, as he called it, or homage, as Aunt Alpha said. 
So we might have, but that it suddenly occurred to General 
Ellsworth that we too might like to see the horses before the sadr 
dling bell rang. There was a terrible crowd, and if I lived for eve- 
in England I should not lose my objection to being trodden on, 
but Aunt Alpha assented at once without consulting me ; and after 
all it was easier to go than to refuse, so I followed. It wasa 
crowd ; before I had barely set foot on the lawn the others were 
nowhere to be seen. Nowhere, though, is figurative, for my vision 
—though I am tall for an Indian girl, as people condescendingly 
say (I wonder, by the way, what an Indian girl is expected to be ?), 
—was bounded by a man’s well-fitting coat in front, not four inches 
from my bonnet, and I could not turn if I would. In a book of 
maxims I remember it is said, “If you are lost in a crowd never 
struggle or fight.” I have always regarded the maxim as an 
Irishism ; now I nearly comprehended it. I had no wish to 
fight, I only wanted to know why that coat, as stationary in front 
as I was from compulsion behind, was so familiar. I had seen 
scores of well-fitting coats before, but none that impressed me 
with so much latent power and self-command, and yet I knew it. 
I was thinking of all the old friends in the East, but try back as I 
might I couldn’t give that coat its owner, when a voice at my 
side remarked audibly, “ Otto, who’s that girl there beside you ? 
who the dickens does she belong to?” and at the same moment 
he wheeled rapidly round. He recognized me even before I said, 
“You?” holding out my hand in glad surprise. It did not occur 
to me to remember he was not a gentleman, or to wonder how a 
ship’s engineer came to be there in such a coat. He seemed to 
understand at once how I came to be alone, and observing it was 
useless to hope to overtake my people he elbowed Otto and his 
friend out of the way and took me back to our box. 

“Shall you mind if I stay a minute?” he asked hesitatingly. 
“You didn’t mind talking to a common working man before, but 
perhaps you have learnt ——.” 

“T have learnt nothing,” I interrupted rudely. “ You are still 
for me the man who saved Raj Mabal. But for you but you 
eae look a working man to-day.” I broke off in confusion at his 
ook. 

“No, I'm not. If I’m anything I’m a horse-trainer now. Are 
you going to say I shall be a failure at that too ?” 

Looking at him, I did not think him likely to be a failure 
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at anything, but I did not say so. I only said stupidly, I wish 
I could ride again.” : 

“But you do, Miss Verayne; I often wait in the Row'to see you 
pass.” ; i 
me But I don’t call going round and round there riding any more 
than dancing in a crowded ballroom exercise. I meant riding 
on and on, where there was a chance of losing oneself like; but 
perhaps you never rode in India,” suddenly remembering the bad 
taste of reminding him of pleasures his position debarred him from 
enjoying. 

“‘T have ridden in the Bush and inthe West; I think I under- 
stand, though. Miss Verayne, will you grant me a favour?” and 
then without a word or sign of farewell the engineer-horse- 
trainer picked up his hat and went. He must have seen my 
aunt and an enlarged bodyguard returning, for they came in so 
immediately that I thought they must have met him. If so, he 
had not explained, for Aunt Alpha took it for granted it was my 
indolence had made me stay behind in comparative comfort. I 
was waiting an opportunity to explain, when the engineer and two 
other men—his employés, I suppose—took up their position just 
underneath. They did not seem much more interested in the race 
than I was, as one of them said: 

“Ts it true, Jim, you’ve gone under in earnest ? What qualifi- 
cation has the young lady to have converted you? When’s the 
marriage to be ?” 

And Jim’s voice, how every tone of his deep voice seemed 
familiar. 

“ Soon, I hope. What qualification, you said? Well, her mother 
was one of the fairest and noblest women the world has ever 
known. Is that enough?” 

Yes, Iam sure I have learnt something in England: at home 
they always told me I showed all I felt. But I Anow, although 
“‘ Jim’s ” eyes were fixed on my face, it told nothing; and I saw 
myself my hand, holding the glass as the horses came in sight, did 
not shake a hair’s breadth. Still Iam glad Aunt Alpha asked if 
I had met any gentleman on the voyage, that the duty she 
owes to society did not allow her to say any man; for I was 
thinking of him, how he had shielded Hyder from the perpetual 
squabbles the syce’s dignity involved him in ; how, without ever 
putting himself forward, he had managed so that, while others 
were fighting over lost or mislaid luggage in the transhipments, I 
and my little retinue were safe out of the worry and crowd. Still 
my conscience was not altogether free when Lord Tir Oen 
sent for me, for if I had not overheard that bit of conversation I 
should not have been reminded of Lord Ryvenbourn’s claims. 
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“Come in, Meaina, you haven’t found your way often to my 
room, and I don’t know enough of young ladies to know whether 
my news will be good or not. You are going to the Kingsroyals 
again to-night, aren’t you?” 

I assented, wonderiug society gained so little of my uncle’s 
favour that his knowing where we were going seemed aston- 
ishing. 

“Then, dear, make the most of your liberty this evening, for 
I've a note from Ryvenbourne to say he is coming to ask you 
formally to-morrow. It’s a good note in spite of his eccentricities ; 
he must be a thorough gentleman; Kingsroyal spoke very highly 
of him the other day to me; and it’s gratifying that he has not 
forgotten you, you see. It would have been uncommonly awkward 
if I'd had to remind him at the end of the year. You see, my 
dear, one couldn’t set the lawyers to manage for one, could we ? 
Yes, it’s very gratifying.” 

Considering, as far as I knew, he had never set eyes on me, I 
could not be expected to feel the personal compliment as my 
uncle evidently expected. 

“Would you like to see his letter? There, there, my dear, 
don’t look so frightened. If there’s any one else here you've lost 
your heart to——” peering into the corners of the library as if 
he expected some one to confront him. 

“No, no, uncle,” I gasped out. “ It’s not that ; only I—I never 
believed in the reality, you know.” 

Perhaps Lord Tir Oen thought my behaviour only right; he 
talked equably on and on, while I tried to remember that if I 
let things take their course, I should be showing the love and 
obedience to my mother that I would so gladly have lavished on 
her if I could. 

As I dressed for the ball that evening I pitied myself from the 
depths of my heart ; and I could remember pitying Miss Mickron for 
her beliefin Mr. St. Hermine—I positively envied her now. For the 
first time in my life I felt an overwhelming desire to drown the 
thought of the morrow in floods of bitter tears. Nothing, no strong 
will, no sense of proper dignity saved me; only as I picked up my 
handkerchief De Musset’s description of his face after two hours’ 
prolonged sobbing flashed across me. Ifa poet could not give the 
rein to his woe with impunity, could a mere ordinary heiress ? 
Lady Kingsroyal’s second ball, people said, was more brilliant than 
the first. I thought it identical, only that the people who hinted 
they admired me then, now, after eight weeks’ acquaintance, 
vowed they loved me. I might have thought it the same. The 
evening was passing on when Sir Ralph Courtois, at the end of 
his dance, explained I was just the kind of girl, with no esthetic 
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or learned or philanthropic nonsense about me, who would suit him ; 
and when I said as gently as I could, when he began to enlarge on 
the future when I should hold the lamp to science and he would 
make the discoveries, that he was totally mistaken, he departed, 
forgetting he had taken me to a room away from the general 
crowd. It could not be helped. I could not call him back or hurry 
after to explain that, though I did not want his hand, I did his 
arm to take me back to the ballroom. So I waited till either I 
was missed or some chance passer-by took compassion on me. 
I don’t know about the former, but I had not long to wait for the 
latter. 

“T am fortunate, Miss Verayne, to find the Queen of Beauty 
for once without her court.” 

“The Queen? oh, me,” I stammered. Whata foolI was. I 
never used to be shy; I was not a stammering schoolgirl to others, 
I wouldn’t be to him. “Ah, Iam Venus Victrix; like Sabina, I 
put to flight my adorers,” making an elephantine effort at wit. 

“Yes, you dismissed courtiers with scantceremony. Don’t look 
at me suspiciously, please. I have aright to be here. Suppose 
for the moment I am an extra waiter, hired for the night. You 
remember when I fished up the ayah, I asked if I might some day 
name my own reward. I was going to at Ascot, but I hadn’t time. 
Will you give me a dance ?” 

I answered as gravely as he spoke, “I shall be pleased; as I 
am equally engaged, will you like the next or ”and there I 
stopped, stupidly staring at anything except him. 

* Are you looking for the badge of my trade? You need not, 
for if all London goes supperless to-night, I wait only on you. 
Meaina, may I tell you how I love you, how since I first saw you 
I have found no other face fair but yours? Do you think, dear, 
you can ever care for me?” 

I wonder if people are often as happy as I was for one short 
moment. “It’s odd, isn’t it, one always forgets what one ought 
to remember ?” I remarked wisely. “I’m not angry, you know ; 
but oughtn’t you to remember you are engaged ?” 

“ Ah, so I ought, and so ought you,” he answered without a 
trace of the embarrassment he ought to have felt. 

“I do, thank you, I have never forgotten,” I said with freezing 
dignity. 

“Then what do you think of Ryvenbourn?” he said with undue 
eagerness. 

*“T never think at all, it’s too much trouble; I either know or 
feel,” I began slowly, to be interrupted quickly. 

“But you can’t know anything about him; you haven’t even 
seen him.” 
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“ No; and don’t you see it’s only fair to him not to think about 
him?” I tried'to explain, my dignity somehow vanishing to find 
my self-composure. 

“Miss Verayne, refuse to carry out such an absurd, nay, posi- 
tively wicked contract. And if he demands all your fortune ‘as 
‘i ransom, won’t you come tome? Whatever Ryvenbourn might 
think, to me, Jim Revere, you are all that the world holds of life 
or happiness.” 

The temptation was great, so great that I felt unless I took 
Sterne’s advice and fled, it would conquer me; so I rose. 

“And supposing I could be dishonourable, do you think I 
would ask or even let you be so for me?” I said, looking down 
to avoid seeing his eyes. 

“ But supposing I told you Ryvenbourn was not worthy? And 
for you, you must see there can be little dishonour in breaking off 
such an engagement, or else why do men, men—honourable men 
as the world goes—-propose to you, knowing of its existence ?” 

“TJ don’t know, I have nothing to do with their sense of honour ; 
only don’t you ask me, please don’t,” I repeated, and foolish as 
the words were, he saw I meant them, and obeyed. 

At the end of that dance, as he took me back to Aunt Alpha, he 
said gently, “ Miss Verayne, forgive me for speaking. What I said 
was all the more unpardonable, because I know that Ryvenbourn 
would count all else well lost to gain you.” 

It was odd, I ought to have been miserable but I wasn’t a bit. 
I felt that evening as fanatics may who sacrifice happiness, life, 
and all toa scruple. I knewthe only man whose opinion I cared 
about thought well of me; and what the future might hold was 
lost in that golden light. But I was downcast enough when the 
morning that was to decide my fate dawned. However unflinch- 
ingly I might yield to my destiny, there was no need to go half- 
way to meet it. If Lord Ryvenbourn might happily already have 
the faintest wish to release me, nothing on my part should tempt 
him to alter his mind. I made my faithful Raj Mahal spend more 
ingenuity to arrange my hair hideously than ever before to beautify 
me. It was a positive pleasure to choose my plainest dress. 
Froissart’s Alice of Salisbury could not have taken more pains to 
make herself plain in the eyes of Edward si ardemment enaimé, 
at the famous tourney than I did. I thought I succeeded. As I 
slowly went downstairs Marcus met me. 

“ Don’t forget, Meaina,if you're free, the first offer. Shall I come 
with you? Poor little beauty? What have you been doing to 
yourself, you don’t look fit to——” 

“Be quiet, Marcus, I told you I hate to be called that,” I ex- 
claimed, nearly crying; then I stopped short. If I had only 
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thought of that and cried this morning like De Musset, it might 
have, no man could have stood that. But it was too late now, 
Ihad kept him waiting as it was; I could hardly keep him wait- 
ing while I cried outside the door, even apart from the fear of 
interruption. There was no help for it, and inI went. I un- 
derstand why orators, before making a speech, sometimes say 
they feel like a man going to be hung. With unusual methodical 
care I closed the door and waited, until: 

“ Meaina, may I tell you now, dear?” murmured Jim Revere 
as he drew me to the light. “ My darling, I did not mean to 
deceive you; I went out to meet you, and you were so lovely 
I—I was vain enough to want to win your love.” 

“ You would have done that anyhow,” I answered absurdly. 

** How lovely you are, dear. Do you remember Mrs. Barrow 
sayin y 

“Tam not lovely at all,” I exclaimed irrelevantly. “I did my 
best to make myself hideous—yes, hideous, in hopes that he—that 
you—TI mean that Lord Ryvenbourn, would dislike me.” 

Jim’s answer was « low laugh as he led me to the great glass ; 
and somehow, it did not seem the same pale, heavy-eyed, miserable 
face that had looked back at me upstairs. Perhaps Marcus was 
right after all; though Jim says he would have loved me myself ; 
and though I like him to say so, perhaps if my face had been 
brown like the right kind of Indian girl, he might not have. At 
any rate it has won for me what I prize more than any wealth, 
and if Marcus calls me a professional beauty again, I will refrain 
from contradiction. 

GEORGE DANE. 








A MODERN DON QUIXUTE; 


OR, ST. HILDEGARDE'’SS TRUST. 


CuaPTer VI. 
PROGRESS. 


SoME months had passed over the remote village of St. Hildegarde 
since the events recorded in our last chapter, and important 
changes had taken place there. Dudley’s repute for eccentricity 
was well established now, and the neighbouring gentry even 
looked upon him askance. There was a mystery about him and 
his doings which somewhat overawed the country folk around 
him, but only puzzled and annoyed his richer neighbours. 

The Abbey cottage had been put in repair, and Tregear and 
Penna were comfortably established therein—two of the few people 
thoroughly satisfied with the new squire; though even they in 
private bemoaned some of his “ vagaries,” whilst in public they 
supported him loyally through thick and thin. It was Penna’s 
one consolation to make him as comfortable as possible when he 
was with them, and even when absent his two bright little rooms 
were kept as fresh and clean as constant care could make them. 

He had come down from Oxford the day before the one of which 
we are writing, bringing with him a goodly supply of books, and 
Penna was very busy at present helping him to arrange them, in 
the common book-shelves set up against the walls by the village 
carpenter. 

What puzzled and annoyed the people more than aught else, 
was the frugality—nay, even economy—of the new squire. He 
might let the Abbey if he chose; it was a big place, and being 
a lone bachelor still in the prime of life it might be awkward and 
troublesome for him to keep it full of guests; but why he should 
deny himself as he did, having the plainest of food and wearing 
his clothes as long as they'd last, and going afoot everywhere, 
instead of riding and driving over the moors as the late squire 
had done, none of the puzzled people could guess. Miss Hilde- 
garde told them it was because he gave away so much, and that 
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it was a very noble sort of life he was leading; but it was beyond 
their comprehension they said, and “ they couldn’t make no sense 
out of it.” 

As for his richer neighbours, they had not even Hildegarde’s 
explanations to help them, and were content tv look down upon 
young Trevaine as a half-crazed Oxford student, with a good deal 
of learning perchance in his head, but at any rate with plenty of 
*‘ bees in his bonnet.” 

Bartram had stayed on at St. Hildegarde’s as long as he could, 
trying to help his friend in his difficult arrangements, and thank- 
fully agreeing to receive help from the Abbey revenues for his 
new East End parish ; such help, that is, as could be properly spared 
from the more immediate needs of the neighbourhood, needs 
which it would take a long and patient investigation to find out. 

Trevaine had returned to Oxford for the term, to fulfil his duties 
as one of the tutors of his college, duties which he now felt 
obliged to resign for the less congenial tasks thrust upon him. 
He still retained his fellowship, and hoped by the leisure thus 
afforded him from the actual need of earning his own living, to 
devote some time at least to study and writing, thus trying 
partially to carry out the other side of his ideal of such retreats 
as St. Hildegarde’s, as centres of intellectual life. 

His ideas were rather vague and hazy perchance, for he was one 
of the last men to advocate monasteries or ascetic brotherhoods, 
or to be blind to the errors in the system from which they sprang. 
But he was honestly trying to solve the problem thrust so 
unexpectedly on his conscience, and if he occasionally found 
himself in a puzzling position, it was not perhaps to be wondered 
at. 

His chief counsellors and sympathizers at St. Hildegarde’s were 
Dr. Trevaine and his daughter. They were his staunch allies: 
To them he had confided his convictions as to the use of St. 
Hildegarde’s trust, and to them he went naturally in any 
dilemma. It was at the doctor’s suggestion that he had brought 
his books with him, over which we find him busy with Penna on 
this early spring afternoon. 

A very fair retreat after all was this modest home of Trevaine’s, 
Through the open lattice streamed the bright sunshine on the 
dark oak furniture which had been the pride of his college rooms, 
and which suited admirably with the surroundings of this 
picturesque cottage, under the shelter, as it were, of the abbey 
ruins. 

In the small garden outside dainty snowdrops hung their pretty 
heads, and pale primroses and purple violets began to scent the 
air. There was a whiff of the briny, too, in the breeze that stole 
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refreshingly in at’ the open window, while a bright wood fire still 
burnt cheerily on the hearth. 

As Dudley took out volume after volume of handsomely-bound 
books and placed them after Penna’s dusting in seemly array on 
his shelves, a sense of homeliness crept over him such as he had 
rarely felt’ before, even in those much-regretted days of his 
luxurious college career. Was it the sense of new life which the 
first dawn of spring gives to our spirits? Or was it, maybe, the 
unconscious meed of a good conscience in having thus severed the 
last links with his old life and settled down to the new ? 

Penna was surprised at the smile that played over the grave 
master’s face occasionally, as she ran on with her continuous 
chatter while dusting the books. For Penna had a tongue which 
was kept somewhat in check by the solemn Tregear, and she was 
delighted at having a chance of exercising it freely upon her 
good-natured master. 

There was much to tell, too, for Trevaine had left St. Hilde- 
garde’s as soon as the duties of Christmas in looking after the 
poor of the place were over, to wind up his affairs at Oxford, and 
had but just returned. Meantime the new tenants had come to 
the Abbey, a fact which was in itself a fruitful topic of talk. 
Moreover, the new pier had been begun at the Quay, and Dan 
Dykes and one or two other unthrifty folks had been set on their 
feet again, all by some unknown hand. 

“Folks do say,” remarked Penna, “that Miss Hildegarde be at 
the bottom of all the new doings at the Quay. But I know better 
thau that. Miss Hildegarde—bless her !—has the will, as we all 
know; she is clean daft about them rough fisher-folks, but she 
hasn’t much more than money enough to dress herself, let alone 
setting up Dan with a new boat and paying up the rent for 
Widow Jones. But there, the folks will have it that nobody cares 
for the Quay but her and the doctor; they’re main jealous of us 
Abbey people, are them poor fisher-bodies, all along of our being 
a bit more decent-like,” said Mrs. Penna, pausing in her dusting 
to adjust her dignified cap and smooth her apron. 

But it was but a pause, for again the overflowing words ran 
on: 
“But there, Dan’s good luck, and even the new pier, is a’most 
forgotten now in all the talk that goes on about the new folks at 
the Abbey. There’s my lady as grand as a duchess in her black 
satin and lace in the big pew of a Sunday, though they do say she 
is but the widow of a knight and none so rich as the Trevaines 
after all. And then there’s Miss Geraldine, so tall and stately, 
looking for all the world like a real princess with her beautiful 
proud face and statély ways. We've seen a deal of good company 
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at the Abbey in the old squire’s days, but we never see’d any to 
come up to her in looks, and no mistake! Why, you can’t help 
courtesying to her if you will or no. I’m sure I’d no call to, as I 
said to Tregear. But there, as I stood aside to let her pass down 
the churchyard path, I couldn’t have helped it if I’d tried ever so, 
and she bent her head so stately-like, and passed on, just as 
though people had been a-courtesying to her all her life, and it was 
nought but what she’d expect.” 

Trevaine’s smile broadened at this, and spread over his whole 
face, as he said in the pause of Penna’s eager talk: 

* Do you think she will expect me, too, to courtesy when I see 
her, Mrs. Penna? She must be really quite a remarkable young 
woman.” 

* Young woman!” echoed Penna scornfully. “ She’s no ‘ young 
woman,’ I can tell you, sir, but the most beautifullest and proudest 
lady I ever set eyes on. Young woman, indeed!” and Penna 
laughed rather scornfully. Then she went on eagerly: 

“They have company staying in the house now, but I’m told my 
lady and Miss Geraldine are all the family ; and what possessed 
them to come and settle down in an out-of-the-way place like 
this folks can’t guess. There’s the rector and his family, of course 
they’ve called, and so has Sir Harry Churchill from Moreton Hall 
and his lady, and a few other of the gentry round; but there— 
what are they to the likes of Miss Geraldine? There’s something 
behind it all, you see if there isn’t, sir. It’s no business of mine, 
but I’ve got my notions for all that.” 

“Don’t you think we have discussed my new tenants quite 
enough, Mrs. Penna?” said Trevaine in the considerate, deferen- 
tial manner with which he always bore himself to his inferiors, 
and which prevented his rebukes even hurting their feelings. “1 
should prefer your not talking about them to outsiders, if you 
don’t mind. You see, as they are my tenants, we are in a 
peculiar position with regard to them, you and Tregear and my- 
self; you understand,don’t you? I should prefer their affairs not 
being made the subject of gossip.” Then, in a lighter tone, fear- 
ing to have vexed her, he added, “ But I must confess you have 
stirred up my curiosity on the subject, which, as Iam to dine at 
the Abbey to-night, will soon be satisfied.” 

“ To-night !” exclaimed Penna, letting an armful of books fal} 
in her dismay. “Oh, master! and there’s your dress suit been 
a-lying by and getting worn and creased, till I should be right- 
down ashamed for you to go to the likes of them in it. But 
maybe,” she added, brightening at the thought, “ you’ve brought 
down a new suit with you; there’s another of them big boxes not. 
unpacked yet.” 
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“Books, my good Penna, books, and pictures, and such-like 
gear, nothing so trumpery as clothes! You must shake out and 
brushoup my old suit for me, and make the best of a bad 
bargain.” 

Penna stood still in real distress, contemplating the tall figure 
of her master, with his well-formed head and fine face, a face and 
figure that would look quite in keeping with the stately rooms at 
the Abbey if only properly set off; then recalling the shabby 
dress suit which she had packed for him when last he went away, 
she sighed profoundly. 

But Trevaine only laughed at her distress in the light, bantering 
tone which he was wont to assume when amused. Penna’s mind, 
however, was too disturbed and pre-occupied now for further 
gossip, and the dusting work went on all the more briskly. 

“ Now I will have a cup of tea, and set off for a walk to the 
Quay,” said Dudley, when the last book was placed on the shelf. 
“IT shall have an hour to spare before putting on those fine gar- 
ments of mine, which you will shake out for me meantime.” 

So Penna bustled off to bring the cup of tea, and ere long Dudley 
was striding across the open moorland that lay between the 
Abbey and the Quay. A sense of exhilaration unusual with him 
gave him new life, as the breezes from the Atlantic blew upon his 
face, and his eyes rested upon the broad expanse of blue but 
ruffled sea. And when presently he paused ere descending the 
slope of the hill to the Hermitage, and his eyes rested in the 
fading light on the improved aspect of the hamlet below, on the 
partially-built pier at which many hands were at work, and on 
the general appearance of stir and life in the place, which the 
employment of labour and judicious help in many needy quarters 
had given to it,a sense of real pleasure from the use of his 
much-bemoaned inheritance, began to stir in Dudley’s heart.’ 
With a quickened step he hurried down the hiil to the shrubbery 
gate which led to the Hermitage, eager to thank his good friends 
there for their large share in these satisfactory results. 

A fancy came upon him to surprise his friends, so he avoided 
the gravel path as much as might be, and stepped quietly over 
the turf till he paused opposite the unshuttered window of the 
Hermitage parlour. So picturesque was the scene which he gazed 
upon through it, that Dudley paused for a minute in pleased 
contemplation. 

A bright fire was burning, and although the daylight had not 
yet faded, a shaded lamp stood on a small round table by the 
tire, throwing up in strong relief the fine head and profile of Dr. 
Trevaine, as he bent beside it reading aloud from some book which 
he held in hishand. On a stool at his feet sat Hildegarde knitting, 
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her shapely head bent over the fast-flying needles, the firelight 
playing upon her bright brown hair, which she still wore just 
gathered together with a ribbon at the back, and falling low over 
her sloping shoulders. A very dainty though simple maiden she 
looked, in her plain blue serge dress, with the spotless white 
collar and cuffs which are always such a finish to the most un- 
pretending costume. Presently, as Dudley watched, there was a 
pause in the reading, and the gixl’s bright intelligent face was 
turned towards the reader in remark or inquiry. Then suddenly 
a shadow across the window caught her attention, and she sprang 
to her feet exclaiming eagerly : 

“ Oh, father, there is Mr. Trevaine. I felt sure he would come 
and see us to-day, though he only returned last evening. Is he 
not good ?” 

And Hildegarde, her face radiant with pleasure, met their 
visitor on the threshold. 

The greetings were very hearty between the friends, fer friends 
they were already, the intimacy between them having ripened 
rapidly after that little affair with the cheque-book. Indeed, 
both Dr. Trevaine and his daughter had seemed anxious to prove 
their readiness to help their kinsman in every reasonable manner, 
by putting their time and energy very much at his disposal, for 
the benefit of the people at the Quay; and it was mainly through 
their untiring zeal that so much good work had been already set 
on foot there. Not even to them, however, had Dudley confided 
his secret. convictions and intentions with regard to his inheri- 
tance. He had but pleaded for help in the disposal of money 
for the good of St. Hildegarde’s, urging eagerly, too, his own wish 
to keep in the background in the matter. Dr. Trevaine, seeing 
how real was his anxiety for the welfare of the place, had readily 
come forward to help him, and as he and Hildegarde knew every 
man, woman, and child in the hamlet, Dudley could not have 
had better fellow-workers. 

There was much to tell and to hear of progress made since 
his last departure from St. Hildegarde’s, and the trio who sat 
in friendly fashion chatting around the fire found the time fly 
all too quickly. It was Dudley who started up at last with a 
rueful exclamation: 

“Dear me! I have outstayed my time. What would poor 
Penna say if unpunctuality should be added to the sin of my 
shabby clothes, on the occasion of my first dinner with Lady 
L’Estrange ? ” 

“Are you dining at the Abbey to-night, then?” asked the 
doctor. 


“Yes, I am pledged to a friendly dinner there to-night, just 
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in a quiet way, I believe, though there are people staying in 
the house I am told. Between you and me, my cousin,” he 
added, turning with a smile to Hildegarde, “I had far rather 
spend my evening here with your father and you in this cosiest 
of retreats.” 

And with a hearty hand-shake he hurried off. 


CuapTer VII. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Arter their visitor was gone Dr. Trevaine resumed his reading, 
and Hildegarde returned to her knitting, but she could no 
longer give her attention to the sense of the words which fell 
in musical cadence upon her ears. Dr. Trevaine was an unusually 
good reader, and it had been his habit to read aloud to his 
daughter much of the best, both in prose and poetry, of our 
English classics, thus insuring that important element of general 
culture in her education, which runs some risk of being found 
wanting, we fear, in these days of hard cramming and stiff public 
examinations for our girls. 

Dr. Trevaine at all events had his own ideas as to education, 
and was carrying them out upon Hildegarde in a manner very 
conducive to her own happiness. Continual intercourse with a 
man of such refined and cultured tastes as her father, was an 
education in itself, and so far at least he saw no reason to 
regret the plans he had adopted. 

The book which he was reading just now was Wordsworth’s 
“Excursion,” and before Dudley’s entrance Hildegarde had been 
wandering happily in thought amid the hills and dales that 
Wordsworth loved, as she sat by the quiet fireside plying her 
swift-flying needles. But now, although the same musical 
tones fell on her ear, describing similar pastoral scenes, yet 
Hildegarde’s mind took no heed of them. The knitting needles 
flew as fast as ever, the head was still bent over them, but the 
frank brown eyes had a troubled questioning look in them, that 
surely was not called forth by any tale of the Solitary, or any 
complication in her work. 

Dr. Trevaine paused at length, making some remark on what 
he was reading, then Hildegarde raised her head and said 
apologetically : 

“Father, I am sorry but I did not take any of it in. I 
suppose,” she added rather sadly, “our minds are not so well 
disciplined as men’s. At all events I could not bring mine 
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back again all in a minute to those lovely mountains as you have 
done.” 

“ Never mind, my child, we have had enough reading for one 
day. Now tell me where those ill-mannered thoughts had 
wandered,” replied her father, laying his hand tenderly on the 
girl’s head. 

“They had wandered to the Abbey,” replied Hildegarde 
promptly, too truthful and too full of confidence in her father 
to think of hiding aught. “I was trying to picture to myself 
the large drawing-room at the Abbey lighted up, and beautiful 
ladies seated about, and our Mr. Trevaine walking into the room 
and being staggered by Miss Geraldine’s beauty.” 

“What a romantic, imaginative little brain it is,” said Dr. 
Trevaine, still caressing his child’s head. “ Hildegarde, do you 
long for a glimpse of that unknown world? Do you ever resent, 
my child, the seclusion in which I have kept you ?” 

“Resent ? Oh no, father. How could I ever question the 
goodness and wisdom of what you do? Only to-night, for the 
first time, rebellious thoughts seem to come into my mind. I 
wish I were beautiful like Miss Geraldine. And I should like— 
yes, I should like just for once to be in amongst them all, taking 
my share in the gay and graceful talk, being a princess instead of 
a Cinderella—just for once, you know.” 

“Oh, my child, you little guess what that once would be to 
you. It would be a’ breaking through the boundaries of the 
‘happy valley’ of your quiet home life, and would almost 
assuredly leave a longing for a further glimpse of the fair-seeming 
scenes beyond it. Still, perhaps, it would be well that you should 
prove for yourself which is the better life of the two. I have 
pondered often on the matter, and have been content heretofore 
to feel that your youth as yet was a sufficient excuse for keeping 
my child to myself. But you are now eighteen years of age, and 
I cannot expect you always to be content with your old father’s 
society, even with the addition of our good little neighbour, Miss 
Raymond, and our poor fisher friends at the Quay.” 

“T don’t wish for any better society than yours, my father, and 
I am sure I should not find any better were I to search far and 
wide,” said Hildegarde with eager protestation. ‘“ Don’t think 
anything more of my silly words. I expect I should feel sadly out 
of keeping with the beautiful Miss Geraldine and her surround- 
ings.” 

“T should not be afraid of my little girl not acquitting herself 
as a true lady wher« ver she might be,” answered her father, look- 
ing down with fond pride into his child’s eager, upturned face. 
Then he added in a sadder tone, “ Your mother, Hildegarde, was 
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one of those who seem born to shine in society, not by any 
effort to do so, but by an innate tact and grace, and ready sym- 
pathy with others, which made her a favourite wherever she went. 
Added to all this she was a very sweet singer, and during the 
earlier years of our married life a large share of our precious 
evenings was given to society. In my position as the leading 
medical man in the large town and neighbourhood in which we 
lived, it seemed to us necessary at first to throw ourselves a good 
deal into the society of the place, which was both refined 
and friendly, but it was often a desperate tax on my own 
strength after days of unceasing hard work, and it told also, I fear, 
upon your mother’s somewhat delicate health. At all events, when 
we found that our days on earth together were numbered, we 
both, I think, regretted having given so many of our precious 
hours to what after all was but the superficial pleasure of society. 
And I tortured myself with the thought that had we led a quieter 
life your mother’s strength would have been less tried, and she 
might have been spared to me longer. It was this thought espe- 
cially that made me shrink from entering into society again, and 
that drove me at length with shattered health and nerves to seek rest 
near the haunts of my childhood’s home. Things look so dif- 
ferently to us, Hildegarde, in the light of the great realities of 
life and death. All that is trivial, self-seeking, and worldly in 
ordinary society, stood out so strongly in contrast to the sacred 
quiet of your mother’s sick-room, and to the. chastened joy and 
heavenly resignation that reigned there. She herself always seemed 
to me the most unworldly of women, and yet she in her last days 
besought me so earnestly to try and preserve you from the taint 
of worldliness and unreality, that I knew she too must share my 
feelings and regrets. And now, my child, you see why I have 
been perhaps almost morbid in my strict retirement, and why I 
have shrunk from sending you out of your ‘ happy valley’ into the 
world beyond.” 

Hildegarde’s tears were silently falling on the work that lay 
idly on her lap. It was so rarely that her father referred 
to the great sorrow of his life that this unusual confidence 
touched her deeply, and it was with a voice full of tender love that 
she said : 

“T have had such a happy life with you, my father. There is 
nothing to regret, nothing to wish altered. Besides, I have had 
our dear fisher-folk to care for, and little Miss Raymond for a com- 
panion. And now we have Mr. Trevaine too to come and see 
us. Qh! Iam rich in friends, I don’t want any more. It was 
only a silly passing thought about the Abbey and its gay doings 
that came into my foolish head.” 
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So saying she rose and rang the bell for Janet to bring in the 
tea, and set herself to stir the fire into a blaze and to draw the 
warm window curtains. And after tea the chess-board was 
brought out, and father and daughter sat down to their nightly 
duel at chess. For Hildegarde knew that it would not do to let 
him brood too long over the past, and so set herself to work to 
’ cheer him like the sunbeam that she was. 

Meantime as Dudley walked homewards across the open moor- 
land, his mind was full of pleasant thoughts. The picture of 
father and daughter in their quiet home rested peacefully on his 
mind. And Hildegarde’s eager welcome warmed his heart with a 
feeling akin to those happy family ties, to which he had been 
well-nigh all his life a stranger. 

“ She shall be a dear little sister to me always if she will,” he 
said to himselfas he strode along, “ the confidante of my thoughts 
and plans, my best helper and counsellor in my perplexities. And 
after all my complainings, the perplexities are not so bad as I 
feared. I am my own master, nobody hasa right to complain of 
my vagaries. The life of a philanthropist has its charms if also 
its anxieties. If I am sometimes imposed upon, I shall yet have ' 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have been able to hold out 
a helping hand to some needy ones, in the disposal of my 
trust. And if I have to forego the life that I loved, there is 
still another sort of life held out to me not devoid of charms.” 

So Hildegarde, in her bright unconsciousness, hatl cheered two 
men this evening with her ready sympathy. And doubtless it 
might have been well for Dudley’s peace of mind, had he spent 
the evening quietly with her and her father according to his 
inclination. 

It was with a rueful countenance that after reaching home he 
donned his shabby dress suit, and took a wistful farewell glance 
at his cosy study, with an uncut “ Blackwood” lying temptingly 
on the table in front of the fire. 

“Why couldn’t I have said ‘ No’?” he asked himself indignantly, 
as, drawing on his overcoat, he turned away from this tempting 
interior and went forth into the dark evening without. 

Arrived at the Abbey, he was admitted into the familiar hall 
by a stately footman, who looked askance at the well-worn dress 
suit so much less spic and span than his own. But the look was 
lost upon Dudley, who, to tell the truth, was feeling uncom- 
fortably shy, so unused was he in his retired, studious life to 
encounter ladies in their drawing-rooms. Happily perhaps for 
him, this very shyness gave an additional reserve to his manner, 
which entirely concealed any appearance of awkwardness, giving, 
if anything, an aspect of hauteur to the shy student. 
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Thus, as he was ushered into the large drawing-room, lit 
brilliantly to-night by numerous rose-shaded lamps, quite altering 
its appearance from the dreary-looking place which Dudley remem- 
bered it, the impression he made upon the company was very 
foreign to his own feelings. His eyes were somewhat dazzled on 
* coming out of the darkness into this soft brilliance, and he paused 
on the threshold for a moment to recover himself. Then glancing 
at the farther end of the room, and seeing a dignified lady clad 
in handsome black brocade coming forward out of the group 
gathered near the fire to receive him, he threw up his head with 
a gesture of impatience at his own eager longing to take flight, 
and advanced to meet his hostess. No wonder*that others besides 
Lady L’Estrange set him down as a proud, if ecceniric, recluse. 


Carter VIII. 


GERALDINE L’ESTRANGE. 


“ WE are glad to welcome you to your own home, Mr. Trevaine,” 
said Lady L’Estrange graciously, holding out her jewelled hand 


in greeting. And then turning from him to some one who war 
approaching with stately leisure from the farther end of the room, 
she added, “ Allow me to introduce you to my daughter Geraldine. 
She is charmed with St. Hildegarde’s, and is longing to hear from 
you all the old legends of the place. Geraldine, I shall ask Mr. 
Trevaine to take you into dinner presently, and then you will 
have an opportunity of satisfying your curiosity.” 

So saying Lady L’Estrange turned away to her other guests, 
and Dudley found himself face to face with the beautiful and 
stately damsel, who had impressed unromantic Penna even with 
her beauty. 

“We are glad, as my mother says, to welcome you to your own 
home, Mr. Trevaine,” she said softly. 

Dudley bowed profoundly in acknowledgment of her greeting, 
and even as he did sothe memory of Penna’s involuntary courtesy 
occurred to him, and a smile unknown to himself flitted across his 
face as he raised his head to reply to Geraldine’s salutation. 

How well he could understand Penna’s unpremeditated homage 
to this beautiful and stately lady. He himself felt paralyzed for 
the moment by a vision so unlike anything he had ever seen. It 
was not her beauty merely, others might have features as 
regular, and much more brilliant colouring than Geraldine’s; it 
was the uncommonness of her beauty and the grace and dignity 
of her bearing that impressed him. She seemed to oe the 
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type of woman for whom such wars as the Trojan might have 
been undertaken of old, a woman who would be dangerous in 
her power, a being almost eerie and uncanny in her loveliness. 
So dazzled was he that he followed her across the room, and was 
introduced to some friends who were staying in the house, as 
though in a dream, and in the same half-dazed condition he shook 
hands with Sir Harry Churchill and his lady, and with the rector 
and his wife and daughter, who were the only guests besides 
himself. Before he had fully recovered his self-possession dinner 
was announced, and the stately Geraldine was allotted to him to 
take in to the repast. 

He would rather that it had been otherwise. He would have 
preferred that she should have sat opposite to him, where he 
could have gazed at her from a safe distance, and not been called 
upon to make small talk for such a listener. For, cudgel his 
brains as he might, every topic seemed suddenly commonplace 
to him in her presence. 

It was she who broke the silence at length by saying in the 
low, rich tones of a peculiarly impressive voice : 

“Tam curious to know, Mr. Trevaine, what could have called 
up that smile on your face when we were introduced to each 
other just now. I feared that something in my attire might have 
been awry, but a glance in the mirror satisfied me on that point. 
Will you pardon my curiosity if I ask for an explanation of your 
merriment ?” 

It was a curious way of beginning their téte-d-téte, and Dudley 
was both amused and discomfited by the directness and person- 
ality of it. He thought he detected a somewhat scornful curve 
on her short upper lip as she put her question, which nettled him, 
and helped him to overcome his shyness. 

“You are a keen observer,” he said quietly. “I should not 
have guessed that a passing thought would have betrayed itself 
so treacherously on my solemn visage.” 

“That is no answer to my question,” said Geraldine, with a 
touch of imperiousness in her tone. 

“ But if my face prove a traitor to me, is it necessary that my 
tongue also should follow suit ?” asked Dudley, feeling drawn on 
to try and pique her by delaying his reply. 

“ Oh, if it is something of which you are ashamed,” she said 
with assumed indifference, “ of course I should be sorry to urge 
you to confession. We will talk of something else. Tell me the 
story of St. Hildegarde.” 

“ Not now; this is neither the time nor place. You should 
hear the story seated on the rock just above the lonely strand on 
which the episode was enacted,” said Dudley. 
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“Will you tell it to us there to-morrow, to. our friends, my 
mother, and myself?” asked Geraldine softly. 

This reserved, grave man, who took the very unusual line of 
denying her requests instead of eagerly obeying her slightest 
behest, was an entirely new and therefore interesting study 
to her. 

“Tf you can come out at the hour I appoint,” replied Dudley 
quietly, “I should like to tell my story at the time at which it 
occurred—at the dawn of day.” 

Geraldine turned her dark eyes wonderingly upon him. Who 
was this recluse in the shabby dress suit that he should so calml 
dictate to her? The owner of all these lands and of untold wealth 
he might be, but what was that to set against the claims of 
her acknowledged beauty? She had had men as wealthy, and 
men of rank and fashion as. well, at her feet ere now, only too 
ready to respond to her slightest wish. Who was this unknown 
Dudley Trevaine to treat her thus cavalierly ? So she answered 
haughtily : 

“Tf I cannot choose my own time I must choose another 
narrator. Doubtless our good rector, who has lived here so much 
longer than yourself, will be able to satisfy my curiosity.” 

Dudley, who had intended no assumption of dictatorship, but 
who reverenced that story of St. Hildegarde’s self-consecration as 
the moving spring of his own present mode of life, and who 
felt with. poetic instinct how much would depend on time, and 
place, and manner of recital, to give it its right effect, was fairly 
puzzled by the offence which it appeared he had unintentionally 
given. With the reflection, therefore, that he must have offended 
in some way through ignorance against the etiquette of the 
society in which he found himself, he merely bowed his head in 
respectful assent, and gave his attention to his dinner. 

Meantime Geraldine was appealing with her most gracious 
manner to the rector of St. Hildegarde’s for the legend of the 
saint. The reverend gentleman, nothing loth, gave a matter-of- 
fact sort of account of the story, evidently but little impressed 
himself by it, merely classing it amongst the monkish legends of 
bygone days. 

But then the Rev. Hugh Compton was not an enthusiastic 
man in any matter; unless perchance in the matter of sport. 
He was one of that set of clergy becoming, we hope, rarer in these 
days, who, being the younger sons of good families, are brought 
up with a view to taking orders as a respectable mode of earning 
a living. As a country gentleman, he would have been found 
probably a just landlord, and undoubtedly a genial, pleasant com- 
panion both in society and in the hunting field, but, as a successor 
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of those fishermen of Galilee, who left all for their Master’s 
service, or of that learned and powerful missionary who endured 
such a long list of perils in the same loftiest and yet most self- 
denying of services, the Rev. Hugh Compton, and such clergymen 
as he, are surely startlingly out of place. Thus it was hardly to 
be wondered at if the spiritual state of St. Hildegarde’s was low, 
and if the really earnest ones among the fisher-folk at the Quay, 
walked three miles every Sunday to and fro to the nearest Wes- 
leyan chapel in the neighbouring village of St. Claire. 

In truth the state of church affairs at St. Hildegarde’s was one 
that pressed heavily upon Dudley just now in the discharge of 
his new trust, feeling as he did that the spiritual welfare of 
the people had the very first claim upon the consecrated wealth 
that had come into his hands. But it was a delicate matter to 
manage, for the rector was hearty and strong, and in no apparent 
need of an energetic curate, which Dudley felt would be one way 
out of the dilemma. And there were difficulties also in the 
other suggestion which had come from Hildegarde, viz., the 
erection and endowment of a new church at the Quay. For the 
parish church was fairly large, and rarely but half filled, so that 
the rector would probably look upon the proposition of a new 
church as somewhat of an intrusion, and as a slight put upon 
himself. And yet almost the only regular attendants at the 
parish church from the Quay were Dr. Trevaine and his daughter, 
and their neighbour, Miss Raymond. But then they were not so 
dependent upon the preacher as the poorer people were, for, as 
Dr. Trevaine said, they could supplement the sermon at home, if 
need be, from the goodly array of divines on his book-shelves, 
remembering meantime George Herbert’s dictum, “ The worst 
speak something good ; if all want sense, God takes a text, and 
preacheth patience.” 

Still, to the poorer people who looked for much help from 
the pulpit, the state of things at the parish church was very un- 
satisfactory, and Dudley felt that something must be done, and 
that he must be the doer of it, however unpopular it might make 
him. Happily he had bargained for a good share of unpopularity 
in his new line of life. 

But we have made a long digression, while the rector, in his 
genial tones, has been giving an outline of the legend of St. 
Hildegarde. His voice has ceased now, and Geraldine, turning to 
Dudley, is saying rather scornfully : 

“ After all, Mr. Trevaine, it is but a simple tale of a woman 
who had-had her share in the cup of life, giving over the dregs of 
it to her superstitious ideal of religion, when the relish was at 
length taken from it. Hardly worth an early rising, and the 
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wetting of our feet. by the morning dew, to hear it with due 
solemnity, I think.” 

“ The humour of a jest is supposed to lie somewhat in the ear 
of him who hears it, is it not?” replied Dudley. “I should 
not be surprised, would you, if the same principle might apply to 
graver matters also?” 

“And in the tongue of the narrator too, I presume ?” sug- 
gested Geraldine, with the least possible trace of pique in her - 
manner, which, however, did not escape her companion. 

She was extremely annoyed with herself for being annoyed by 
this most imperturbable stranger ; and still more annoyed that 
she should have betrayed her annoyance. So when Dudley had 
assented with grave politeness to her query by echoing her words, 
“Yes, and also in the tongue of the narrator,” she turned her 
stately head away from him, and devoted her attention to her 
neighbour on the other side for the remainder of the dinner 
time. 

It was not until the gentlemen had rejoined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, that Dudley found an opportunity of making his 
peace with the spoilt beauty. She was seated on a sofa, in 
rather a remote part of the room, apparently engaged in looking 
over some large photographs spread on the table in front of her. 
Dudley went directly up to the table, and said quietly: 

“T have come to confess, although I fear you have shown 
yourself so far superior to your sex as to have lost your curiosity 
by this time.” 

A languid raising of the bent head was all the encouragement 
he received. But nothing daunted, Dudley took a chair on the 
opposite side of the sofa-table, and drawing one of the photos 
towards him went on with his confession. 

“The cause of my unconscious smile was a ridiculously simple 
one after all, and will probably only provoke your scorn. My 
housekeeper—or landlady, rather—Mrs. Penna Tregear, whilst 
assisting me in arranging my books this afternoon, gave me a 
graphic account of the impression made on the simple folk of St. 
Hildegarde’s by your advent among them; and as the crowning 
proof of your beauty and stateliness, described to me her own 
involuntary impulse to drop you a courtesy as you passed down 
the churchyard path; a reverence which she said you received 
as though you had been accustomed to such homage all your 
life. It was the remembrance of Penna’s courtesy, and my own 
inclination to perform some similar act of reverence as you came 
across the room in your stately beauty to make me welcome, 
that called up that obnoxious smile on my face. Am I forgiven?” 

Dudley had been looking down on the photograph as he spoke, 
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and had not noted the varying expressions that had passed over 
nis listener’s face meantime. But now he glanced up for his 
answer, and was startled for a moment by the expression of some- 
thing very like triumph in Geraldine’s eyes. But she lowered 
her lids immediately, and made answer in a voice of restored 
friendliness : 

“Yes; you have cleared your character and set my pride at 
rest. I was foolish enough to imagine something like contempt 
in your smile. I fancied that the clever student, the high- 
souled recluse, might be thinking scorn of us and our rose-shaded 
lamps, and our general air of luxury, having heard of your 
character for austerity. But you have satisfied me. Now let us 
join the others at the tea-table, and presently we will have 
some music. One of my friends sings really well.” 

So saying, she rose and moved across the room with that 
stateliness of carriage which had soimpresssd Penna ; and Dudley 
followed her. 


(To be continued.) 
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CuarPter III. 


THE relaxation following so severe a mental strain was somewhat 
less keenly felt than it otherwise would have been owing to the 
amusement with which the foregoing events had ai ae us. 
Any way we felt that we had all done our best: and might laugh 
with a clear conscience. The terrible responsibility was over, and 
we had retired to our dressing-room to go through the disagreeable 
task of packing-up. 

“Do we travel to-morrow or Monday ?” said Walter; “who's 
seen the call?” 

“No call up yet,” I replied ; “at least I haven’t seen it.” 

This produced a series of exclamations from the further corner 
of the room, which will be better left to the reader’s imagination. 
Poor Smith, whose duty it was to post the call, had forgotten to 
do so. Hastily seizing a piece of paper he rushed from the room 
to rectify his omission; and here let me pause one moment to 
ask a little sympathy for that unfortunate sufferer, the assistant 
stage-manager, the bare enumeration of whose duties would fill 
a volume. His imposing title is a hollow mockery, deceiving 
none but the public and inexperienced members of the profession. 
What beginner has not in his time held the unenviable position, 
and found to his cost that he assists in everything but the stage 
management? Do not let my words discourage any tyro from 
undertaking the office, as with all its hardships it brings ex- 
perience and knowledge. The duties are, as stated by the 
management, to hold the book at rehearsal, to prompt, make out 
plots, &c., ring up and down, and play small parts, with perhaps 
a proviso “to make himself generally useful.” Now there is 
many a young man wishing to enter the profession who would 
willingly undertake these responsibilities, but he must make up 
his mind to be held responsible and bullied for everything that 
goes wrong on the stage. In a word, he will be the managerial 
safety-valve through which all superfluous steam is sure to pass. 
[ can never forget the names of the boys who have acted in this 
capacity in the different companies with which I have been 
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associated ; for the assistant stage-manager is always being called 
for. It is impossible for him ever to be in the right place at the 
right moment; his brain is ina whirl. I have studied him and 
his duties closely, and unhesitatingly come to the conclusion that 
it is an utter impossibility for him to please his employers. The 
man has not yet been born who could accomplish this; posterity 
may produce such a being, but if he does come he will have the 
faculty of always being close to his manager whea wanted, no 
matter where that manager may be; simultaneously he will be 
found in the prompt corner and in the property-room, as well as 
on the stage playing the part cast him in the piece. 

Our A.S.M. returned breathless to his packing. “There, 
boys, it’s up now and you can all go and jolly well read it for 
yourselves.” We all entertained some sympathy for him, so 
nobody pressed for further information, and the work of packing 
proceeded in silence. As far as I am personally concerned—and 
I don’t think I am an exception to the rule—packing-up is detest- 
able; it would be less disagreeable if the dressing-rooms were 
clean and decent, but the accommodation in the majority of 
provincial theatres is wretched. I have more to say on this 
subject later on. Of course you never can get anything packed 
up properly; after your basket is locked and corded you find a 
brush or a pair of boots, and invariably a looking-glass, patiently 
awaiting their chance of future service totheir owner. Then the 
sdap, on packing-up nights when wanted, is sure to be at the 
bottom of somebody’s basket, or if at hand, about the size of a 
sixpenny piece. There is a general outcry once a week as to 
whose turn it is to buy the next supply, each individual claiming 
exemption from the responsibility, on the ground that he provided 
the last. 

Before we had half finished our task the baggage-man entered 
the room to impart the information that everything must be 
ready to clear out in ten minutes. 

“ That means travelling on Sunday ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes, sir, 7.14 a.m.” 

“ What station ; the one we came in at?” 

* No, sir, London and North-Western, top of the town.” 

“ How far from our digs ? ” 

* About a mile and a half.” 

“That means getting up at six.” Of course every one wanted 
to know why the management had come to this arrangement, all 
being of opinion that the journey could have been made on Mon- 
day, at a reasonable hour. However, it was food for complaint-; 
and, as the actor is not happy if he has nothing to grumble at, 
full advantage was taken of this opportunity. Walter and I left 
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the theatre together, and bearing in mind our early call, very 
wisely returned straight to our quarters. 

Those who are unaccustomed to rise at a regular hour imvari- 
ably feel, when retiring for the night, a sense of nervous dread 
* if any stated time be appointed for them to quit their beds. 
Actors, as a rule, hate getting up, even when they do so at their 
pleasure ; but to do so at a certain moment, to catch a train or 
attend an early call, will try their temper sorely. We turned 
in about one o’clock, blissfully ignorant of coming events; had 
we known what lay before us, should we have slept at all? I 
doubt it. Viewed as something to be gone through, perhaps the 
humorous side of our adventures would have been less apparent 
than our discomforture. Looking back, I can remember a week of 
uncontrolled merriment, totally eclipsing the wretchedness of our 
situation. To any void of a sense of humour, such a week as we 
passed wou!d have been insupportable. I thank Providence for a 
mercurial spirit, which has helped me through many such adven- 
tures as I am about to relate with a light heart. 

When I awoke it was pitch dark, but I had an idea that it was 
no use waiting for daylight, as that would come after we ought to 
be up and moving, therefore I began to grope about for the 
matches, to have a look at my watch. I could distinctly feel 
everything else, but my hand encountered neither candle nor 
match box. I made stealthy passes over the chest of drawers, and 
then over the carpet, thinking the articles in question had fallen 
down. I didn’t want to wake Walter until I had made sure of 
the time; to go to sleep again, on the chance of its being too 
early, was out of the question. There was nothing for it, I 
must try mantelshelf and washstand. This was a ticklish job, for 
Iknew what I had to expect. On the shelf stood several dainty 
ornaments, the character of which I knew, alas, too well. In 
the broad light of day they looked at you with an artful smile, as 
much as to say, “ Don’t you play the fool with us; we're a plant; 
if you knock us down we don’t chip or crack, so that you can turn 
our injured parts to the wall; nothing so accommodating ; we go 
to little pieces, we pulverize, and stick in glittering fragments to 
the carpet ; we are 3s. 6d. in the bill, and are put here expressly 
to be broken.” 


Bearing this in mind, and having with great difficulty found a 
corner of the shelf, I commenced my dangerous voyage among my 
gingerbread acquaintances. The first I touched I handled with the 
care of a mother for her child; this was a green glass dog, with 
pink eyes, sitting erect, but not steady; his tail had long since 
gone the way of all glass tails, and as he had relied on that 
member for a considerable amount of support, ‘he wobbled 
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ominously as my fingers gently passed round him in diligent 
search. I was loath to leave him, as I could not be quite certain 
that I had properly restored his centre of gravity. I experienced 
an enormous sense of responsibility about this transparent beast, 
for I was aware that at the further end of the shelf there was a 
twin dog, in form and feature exactly like his brother. I knew 
full well they had come into their owner’s possession through the 
agency of a pound of tea, and if one were broken the other 
would be charged for also, in which case the only satisfaction I 
should have would be in pounding the survivor with the poker. 
I passed nervously on. I was safely past the prompt dog; would 
fortune favour me with the O.P ? The King and Queen of Denmark 
came next; I handled them with less care, for they relied on a 
firmer support than my canine friends. Their regal dignitaries 
were solid and substantial, and his majesty’s trousers—white ducks, 
by the way—had run together during the baking process. The 
artist, with a total want of respect for royalty, had thrown on 
two little black dabs for eyes, with a flippancy that clearly showed 
he was in the habit of turning out kings and queens by the gross, 
and couldn’t stay to coax the paint fairly into the sockets. I 
passed on again, expecting a clear course to the twin animal, 
when my hand was suddenly arrested by an unexpected object, 
which immediately tipped over, and to my indescribable horror 
rolled! It had got a clear start of me before I recovered my 
presence of mind—another moment and it would sweep all before 
it! I félt it would be worse than useless to reach out in the 
dark, I could only wait. The whole thing was the work of a 
moment, yet my imagination even went into details—the rolling 
object would strike the dog amidships and both would go over 
with a crash. I wondered if the jeopardised animal possessed a 
tail, and if he would stand firm enough to resist the shock: my 
suspense was soon over. First came the collision, then a pause, 
a whack, and—No! What was that? a dull thud, quickly 
followed by a second: another pause, and then the sound of a 
human voice. 

“What the deuce is that ?” 

“ Keep still,” I cried, “ I’ve knocked something down and it’s 
fallen on to you. Where are the matches?” 

“On the chair by my bed.” 

* All right, wait a moment, don’t move. I’ve got them. Ah! 
saved.” Yes, there was the green dog and a brass candlestick 
lying safely beside Walter; fortunately the head of his bed was 
near enough to the mantelshelf to avoid the expected calamity. 

“What were you trying to do?” he asked, as I lighted the 
candle and carefully replaced the ornaments. 
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“T wanted to have a look at. the time,” I answered, consulting 
my watch. 

“ Oh lor! yes, what is it?” 

“ Half-past two.” We had been in bed an hour anda half. I 
passed the remainder of the night in fitful snatches of repose, 
waking about every half-hour, till five in the morning, when I 
fell into a sound sleep, and should have remained so till long past 
our time, if it hadn’t been for Walter, who, rising from a happy 
and peaceful night’s rest, roused me, taking to himself the entire 
credit of waking at the right moment. There was scarcely day- 
light enough to dress by, and on pulling up the blind we found 
the rain coming down in a steady drizzle. Our good landlady 
knocked at the door. Should she send her husband for a cab ? 
Could he get one so early? Oh yes, if he went to the stables; 
but they wouldn’t turn out under 2s. 6d. 

* Oh, hang the expense,” said Walter. “We can’t walk such a 
morning as this and travel in wet clothes. Tell Mr. Brown if he 
will be so kind, we shall esteem it a favour.” 

I have always found landlords willing to run for cabs on a 
wet morning. They take the umbrella belonging to the better 
half, and pass out into the soaking rain without a murmur. 
Surely there must be some reason for this. The petticoated half 
generally rules the roost; perhaps this has something to do 
with it. 

What an enjoyable thing it is to get up at daybreak on a 
wet Sunday, to start on a long journey! [If this little story 
falls into the hands of any one used to touring, he will doubtless 
remember the pleasures of an early breakfast against time. You 
snatch a mouthful and drag on a boot; another mouthful, then 
the other boot; your tea, being too hot, is poured into the saucer 
to cool, whilst you pack your handbag; all the while you keep 
one eye on the clock, for a quarter of an hour will pass like 
lightning. 

There are some landladies who, in the midst of your hurry, 
will take the opportunity of presenting their bills. You glance 
at the total—exorbitant! but there is no time to cavil. Beware, 
I say, of the landlady who when asked for her bill on Saturday 
night fails to deliver it; she means business, and you are at her 
mercy. It is impossible to challenge the number of loaves, pints 
of milk, and pounds of potatoes you are credited with consuming 
in the space of a week without a moment’s reflection. Cab at the 
door; we tumble in with our bags and rugs, and a few minutes 
later find ourselves at the stat‘on. There’s our carriage, already 
reserved for us; it is unmistakable from the little pieces of paper 
pasted on the glass, proclaiming to the world who and what we 
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are and where we are going. I will not stay to describe this 
particular trip, as it happened to be an uneventful one, but take 
the reader straight on to the next town. 


Cuapter IV. 


It would be impossible, in relating my experiences of touring life, 
to entirely ignore its hardships. However, with one or two 
exceptions, I do not intend to dwell upon them, my principal 
object being to give the humorous side of events. Life is not 
all beer and skittles, no matter what a man’s vocation may be, 
and the life of a travelling player undoubtedly has its shady side ; 
but that Bohemian nature, which is so characteristic of the actor, 
helps him through difficulties and inconveniences which would 
be unbearable to a man of methodical habits. The situation in 
which Walter and I found ourselves at the end of our journey 
must sound a forlorn one to the uninitiated; we didn’t feel it 
much, it had happened to us both scores of times. 

It was just beginning to get dark, the rain was falling in 
torrents, and as yet we had secured no place in which to lay our 
heads. Had our purses been less slender, we should have driven 
to the first hotel. As it was we put our traps in the cloak- 
room, turned up our trousers, and prepared to face the weather 
and “ hunt for digs.” On arriving in a town it is no uncommon 
thing to find the platform plentifully sprinkled with touting land- 
ladies, each trying to outbid the other for your custom. I have 
invariably felt a reticence in making arrangements for my 
domestic comfort in the railway station, preferring to clear out 
as soon as possible and take my chance in the town on my own 
responsibility, for an actor off the stage is always an object of 
public curiosity. I have known educated people stop and stare at 
him in the street, and even follow him, in their eagerness to see 
what he is like in private life. I know one gentleman who waited 
for a famous comedian at the stage door, and deliberately thrust 
his umbrella into the great man’s ribs, that he should be able to 
say to his friends, “ This is the umbrella with which I touched 

”” Yet this individual was perfectly sane on other 
subjects. 

As we were leaving the station we were accosted by a little 
woman enveloped in what had once been a waterproof cloak; she 
addressed us in a shrill treble with the usual question, “ Have 
you got apartments, gentlemen ?” 

There was something so odd in her appearance that, contrary 
to our custom, we stopped to parley with her. I am sure neither 
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of us meant for a moment to transact business; I am ashamed to 
admit it was more for the sake of extracting a little fun that 
made us enter into conversation with her. My descriptive powers 
fail me, or I should dearly like to portray the lady. I can, how- 
ever, atone in some measure by giving a few simple directions 
for the construction of such a being. Take an old waterproof— 
the older the better—hang it up on a wet day in an exposed 
position, and crown it with a bonnet and feather previously dipped 
in the water-butt. Do not wait to try the experiment before the 
end of this chapter, as by that time you may have a better 
knowledge of the lady in question, which may render the trial 
unnecessary. I glanced at Walter’s face; it had assumed a very 
serious and respectful expression: his manner on these occasions 
was so perfectly bland and ingenuous, that I have known 
sensible people hold long conversations with him on the most 
ridiculous subjects, never for one moment dreaming that he was 
playing the fool, and laughing at them all the time. It was no 
wonder then that the poor little waterproof was completely taken 
in, when he smiled upon her and in his softest accents replied, 
“Apartments, madam! Why no, we are not yet suited; but the 
day being so wet, we had intended to put up at an hotel.” 

“What hotel was yer goin’ to?” piped the waterproof. 

“ The Candle and Snuffers,” replied Walter. 

“The what ? There ain’t no such hotel in the town.” 

“Indeed! Then that must be my mistake: you see we go to so 
many hotels, one is apt to get the names a little mixed. Perhaps 
it was the White Hart we were directed to.” 

“Then don’t yer go there,” shrieked the little woman, “ they've 
got fleas; Mr. and Mrs. de Courcy Thinskin, of the opera com- 
pany, was there last week, and they was a’most eat alive.” 

I generally spoilt these little scenes by losing all control over 
my facial expression, so I turned away to consult a time bill. As 
I did so, I heard Walter’s voice assume a tone of tragic intensity, 
and he exclaimed, “Fleas, madam! Bless me, how terrible! 
Eaten alive! Dear! dear! You have saved us from an untimely 
fate.” 

The waterproof was not slow in taking advantage of her oppor- 
tunity, and launched forth into encomiums on her apartments, 
furnishing us with a résumé of all her patrons, every one of whom 
Walter knew by his or her christian name. This was a weakness 
of his, and one in which he indulged pretty freely on this occa- 
sion. He came very near making a mess of it at last, for at the 
mention of one Mr. Ponger, he exclaimed, “ What, old Bill 


Ponger! why of course we were old schoolfellows; Bill and I are 
old pals.” 
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“The gent’s name was ’Enery, sir,” explained the little woman. 

“Oh, yes! I know it was Henry, but every one called him 
Bill; he used to get quite angry if any one addressed him as 
Henry. Well, about the apartments: suppose we go and see 
them ?” 

* By all means,” I replied, only too glad to bring this ridicu- 
lous scene to a close—I felt I could not hold out much longer ; 
“if the lady will lead the way, we will follow.” 

We passed out into the rain, keeping a little distance behind 
our guide, who flitted along, stopping at every street corner and 
signmg to us which way to turn. After a quarter of an hour’s 
walk, and just as we were about to call a halt and inquire 
how much farther we had to go, our landlady stopped at a turn- 
ing, and waited for us to come up with her, making frantic 
gesticulations indicative of the close proximity of her domain. As 
we approached, she dived down a street, and we next beheld her 
standing on.the steps of a house which commanded a fine view 
of the neighbouring churchyard, a fact which, considering the 
depressing effect of the day, did not prepossess us in favour of 
our proposed lodgings. However, by this time we had had 
quite enough of the weather, and being only too glad to get into 
shelter, followed our guide into the house. There was no time to 
look around us before the closing of the door shut out what little 
daylight yet remained. 

“Tf you wait a minute, I'll get a light,” squeaked the water- 
proof, and without further ceremony she glided away, leaving us 
in the dark. 


( To be continued.) 
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her COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as it is INVALU 
ABLE at all SEASONS for keeping the SKIN SOFT and BLOOM. 
ING. Bottles, 18., 2s. 64., of all Chemists. Free for $d.extra, by the 
Sole Makera— 





M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 


W 


CONTINUED SUCCESS. 


HEELER & 
NEW SEWING 


THE LATEST AWARDS— 


WORLD 
zTAMED 


BE 


Is the best remedy ever discovered. It acts like magic in re- 
lieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
Corns and Bunions. It is especially useful for reducing EN- 
LARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which so — the ‘symmetry of 
otherwise beautiful feet. Tiewbeds have been cured, some of 
whom had suffered for fifty years, without being able to get relief 
-|from any other remedy. t is a thin plaster, and takes up no 
room in the boot.) A trial of a Box is earnestly solicited, as im- 
mediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s.14d., by all Chemists. Free for 14 
Stamps from the Proprietors, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


VWILSON'S 
MACHINES 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, London, October, 1884. 


The GOLD MEDAL, 


CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, August, 1884. The ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


conferied on Sewing Machines. 





These New Machines are the most perfect and e‘ticient in the World. 


Prices from £4 10s, 


Five per cent. off for Cash. 


Machines also supplied on the Hire System by small Periodical Payments, 


LONDON OFFICES. f 


21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET E,C, 
139, REGENT STREET, W. 














